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CHAPTER X. AN INTERIOR. 


Marian Asuurst had begun, soon after 
their parting, to feel that she had been 
somewhat too san guine in her anticipations 
of the immediate success of Walter Joyce. 
Each little difficulty she had had to en- 
| counter in her own life until the old home 
| was left behind had aided to depress her, 
| to force her to understand that the battle 
‘of life was harder to fight than she had 
' fancied it, and had brought to her mind a 
_shapeless fear that she had mistaken, over- 
valued, the strength and efficacy of the 





| weapons with which she must fight that 


| battle. Walter’s letters had not tended to 
| lift her heart up from its depression. His 
nature was essentially candid; he had 
either the skill nor the inclination to 


On his return home after his 
interview with Lord and Lady Hethering- 
ton, Joyce found a letter awaiting him. It 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i was from Marian, written to her lover from 


| Mr. Creswell’s house, and ran as follows: 


“Woolgreaves, Wednesday. 
| “My pearest Watrer,—The project I 
| told you of, in my last letter, has been 





IES, | 


| carried out; mamma and I are settled for 


| the present at Woolgreaves. How strange 
it seems, everything has been done so sud- 
_denly when it came to the point, and Mr. 
Creswell and his nieces turned out so dif- 








ferently from what I expected. I did not 


| look for their taking any notice of us, ex- 
|| cept in the commonplace way of people in 


| their position to people in ours. I always 
| had a notion that ‘ womankind’ have but a 


! small share in men’s friendships. However, 





these people seem determined to make me | 
out in the wrong, and though I do not give | 
the young ladies credit for more than in- 
telligent docility, making them understand 
that their best policy is to carry out their | 
uncle’s kind intentions—that they have 
more to gain by obedience in this respect | 
than to lose by anything likely to be | 
alienated from them in our direction, I must | 
acknowledge that their docility is intelli- | 
gent. They made the invitation most | 
graciously, urged it most heartily, and are | 
carrying out all it implied fully. You will | 
have been surprised at mamma’s finding the | 
idea of being in any one’s house endurable, | 
under the circumstances, but she really | 
likes it. Maud and Gertrude Creswell, 
who are the very opposites of me in every- 
thing, belong to the ‘sweet girl’ species, | 
and mamma has found out that she likes 
sweet girls. Poor mamma, she never had | 
the chance of making the discovery before ! | 
I do believe it never occurred to her that 
her own daughter was not a ‘sweet girl,’ || 
until she made the conquest of the hearts 
of these specimens. The truth is, also, that | 
mamma feels, she must feel, every one must | 
feel, the material comfort of living as we are | 
living here, in comparison with the make- 
shift wretchedness of the lodging into which 
we shall have to go, when our visit here 
comes to a conclusion, and still more, as a 
thoroughly known and felt standard of com- 
parison, with the intense and oppressive | 
sadness, and the perpetual necessity for | 
watchfulness in the least expense, which | 
have characterised our dear old house since 
our sad loss. She is not herself aware of 
the good which it has done her to come | 
here, she does not perceive the change it 
has wrought in her; and it is well she | 
should not, for I really think the simple, || 
devoted, grieving soul would be hurt and 
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angry with herself at the idea that any- 
thing should make any difference to her, 
that she should be ‘roused.’ How truly 
my dear father understood, how highly he 
prized her exquisite sensitiveness of feeling ; 
he was just the man to hold it infinitely 
above all the strong-mindedness in the 
world! Iam stronger-minded, happily—I 
wonder if you like to know that I am, or 
whether you, too, prefer the weaker, the 
more womanly type, as people say, for- 
getting that most of the endurance, and a 
good deal of the work, in this world, is our 
‘womanly’ inheritance, and that some of us, 
at least, do it with discredit. You don’t 
want moralising, or philosophising, from 
me, though, dearest Walter, do you? You 
complain of my matter-of-fact létters as it 
is. I must not yield to my bad habit of 
talking to myself, rather than to you on 
paper. 

“Well, then we came to Woolgreaves, and 
found the heartiest of welcomes, and every- 
thing prepared for our comfort. As I 
don’t think you know anything more of the 
place than could be learned from our sum- 
mer evening strolls about the grounds, 
when we always took such good care to 
keep well out of sight of the windows, I 
shall describe the house. You will like to 
know where and how I live, and to see in 
your fancy my surroundings. How glad I 
shall be when you, too, can send me a 
sketch of anything you can call ‘home.’ 
Of course, I don’t mean that to apply to 
myself here; I never let any feeling of 
enjoyment really take possession of me 
because of its transitoriness, you know 
exactly in what sense I mean it, a certain 
feeling of comfort and quiet, of having to- 
morrow what you have had to-day, of 
seeing the same people and the same things 
around, which makes up the idea of home, 
though it must all vanish soon. I wonder 
if men get used to alterations in their 
modes of life so soon as women do? I 
fancy not. I know there is mamma, and I 
am sure a more easily pleased, less con- 
sciously selfish human being never existed 
(if her share in the comforts of home was 
disproportionate, it was my dear father’s 
doing, not of her claiming), and yet she 
has been a week here, and all the luxury 
she lives in seems as natural to her, as in- 
dispensable as the easy-chair, the especially 
good tea, the daily glass of wine, the 
daintiest food, which were allotted to her 
at home. I saw the girls exchange a look 
this morning when she said, ‘I hope it 
won't rain, | shall miss my afternoon drive 








so much!’ I wonder what the look meant ? 
Perhaps it meant, ‘ Listen to that upstart ! 
She never had a carriage of her own in her 
life, and because she has the use of ours 
for a few days, she talks as if it were a 
necessary of life.’ Perhaps—and I think 
they may be sufficiently genuinely sweet 
girls to make it possible—the look may 
have meant that they were glad to think 
they had it in their power to give her any- 
thing she enjoyed so much. I like it very 


much, too; there is more pleasure in | 


driving about leisurely in a carriage, which 
you have not to pay for, than I imagined, 
but I should be sorry the girls knew I cared 


very much about it. I have not very much | 


respect for their intellects, and silly heads 
are apt to take airs at the mere idea of 
being in a position to patronise. Decidedly, 
the best room in the house is mamma’s, 
and she likes it so much. I often see the 
thought in her face, ‘if we could have 
given him all these comforts, we might 
have had him with us now.’ And so we 
might, Walter, so we might. Just think 
of the great age some of the very rich and 
grand folks live to; I am sure I have seen 
it inthe papers hundreds of times, seventy, 
eighty, ninety sometimes, just because they 
are rich; rank has nothing to do with it 
beyond implying wealth, and if my father 
had been even a moderately rich man, if he 
had been anything but a poor man, he 
would have been alive to-day. We must 
try to be rich, my dearest Walter, and if 
that is impossible (and I fear it, I fear it 
much since I have been here, and Mr. 
Creswell has told me a good deal about how 
he made his money, and from all he says it 
seems indispensable to have some to begin 
with, there is truth in the saying that money 
makes money), if that is impossible, at least 
we must not think of marrying while we 
are poor. I don’t think anything can com- 
pensate to oneself for being poor, and I 
am quite sure nothing can compensate for 
seeing any one whom one loves exposed 
to the privations and the humiliations of 
poverty. I have thought so much of this, 
dearest Walter, I have been so doubtful 
whether you think of it seriously enough. 
It seems absurd for a woman to say to a 
man that she ponders the exigencies of life 
more wisely, and sees its truths more fully 
than he does, but I sometimes think women 
do so, and in our case I think I estimate 
the trial and the struggle there is before 
us more according to their real weight and 
severity than you do, Walter, for you think 
of me only, whereas I think of you more 
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than of myself, and as one with myself. 
TI have learned, since I came here, that to 
understand what poverty really means one 
must see the details of wealth. We have 
only a general idea of a fine house and 
grounds, a luxurious table and a lot of 
servants. The general idea seems very 
grand and attractive, but when one sees it 
all in working order, when one can find out 
the cost of each department, the price of 
every article, the scale on which it is all 
kept up, not for show, but for every day use, 
then the real meaning of wealth, the awful 
difficulty of attaining it, realise themselves 
to one’s mind. The Creswell girls know 
nothing about the mechanism of their 
splendid home, not much about even their 
personal expenses. ‘ Uncle gives us a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, and tells us we 
may send him in any reasonable number of 
bills besides,’ Maud told me. And it is quite 
true. They keep no accounts. I checked 


her maid’s book for Gertrude, warning her 
not to let her servant see her ignorance, 
and she says she does not think she ever 
had some of the things put down. Just 
think of that! No dyeing old dresses black 
for mourning for them, and turning rusty 
crape ! 


Not that that sort of thing sig- 
nifies, the calculation is on too large a scale 
for such small items, they only illustrate 
the whole story of poverty. The house- 
keeper and I are quite friendly. She has a 
notion that ladies ought to understand 
economy, and she is very civil. She has 
explained everything to me, and I find the 
sums which pass through her hands alone 
would be a fortunetous. There are twenty 
servants in the honse and stables, and their 
‘hall’ is a sight! When I think of the 
shabby dining-room in which my dear 
father used to receive his friends—great 
people, too, sometimes, but not latterly— 
I do feel that human life is a very unfair 
thing. 

“The great wide hall, floored with 
marble, and ornamented with pictures, and 
lamps on pedestals, and stags’-heads, and 
all the things one sees in pictures of halls, 
is in the centre of the house, and has a dark 
carved oak gallery all round it, on which 
numerous rooms open, but on the ground- 
floor there is a grand dining-room, and a 
smaller room where we breakfast, a billiard- 
room, a splendid library (all my father’s 
books are in it now, and look nothing in 
the crowd); an ante-room, where people 
wait who come on business to Mr. Creswell 
(all his business seems to consist in dis- 

ing surplus money to advantage), and 


tf] 


at the back of all, opening on the most 
beautiful flower-garden you can conceive, 
an immense conservatory. This is a great 
pleasure to mamma; there are no painful 
associations with such flowers for her; my 
father never gave her such bouquets as 
Gertrude brings to the breakfast-table every 
morning, and presents to her with a kiss, 
which her uncle seems to think particularly 
gracious and kind, for he always smiles at 
her. 

“Indeed, he smiles a good deal at every 
one, for he is 2 very good-natured, amiable, 
and kindly man, and seems to think little 
of his wealth. lam sure he is dreadfully 
imposed upon—indeed, I have found out 
many instances of it. How happy he could 
make ws if he would! I dare say he would 
not miss the money which would make us 
comfortable. But I must not think of such 
a thing. No one could afford to give so 
much as it would be wise to marry on, and 
we never should be happy if we were not 
wise. I don’t think Mr. Creswell has a | 
trouble in the world, except his son Tom, 
and I am not sure that he is a trouble to 
him—for he doesn’t talk much about him- 
self—but I am quite sure he ought to be. 
The boy is as graceless, selfish, heartless 
a cub, I think, as ever lived. I remember | 
your thinking him very troublesome and | 
disobedient in school, and he certainly is 
not better at home, where he has many 
opportunities of gratifying his evil propen- 
sities not afforded him by school. 
very much afraid of me, short a time as I 
have been here, that is quite evident; and 
I am inclined to think one reason why Mr. 
Creswell likes my being here so much is 
the influence I exercise over Tom. Very 
likely he does not acknowledge that to 
himself as a reason, perhaps he does not 
even know it, but I can discern it, and also 
that it is a great relief to the girls. They 
are very kind to Tom, who worries their | 
lives out, I am sure, when they are alone ; 
but ‘schoolmaster’s daughter’ was always 
an awful personage in the old days, and 
makes herself felt now, very satisfactorily | 
though silently. I fancy Tom will turn 
out to be the crook in his father’s lot when 
he grows up. He is an unmannerly, com- 
mon creature, not to be civilised by all the | 
comfort and luxury of home, or softened 
by all the gentleness and indulgence of his 
father. He is doing nothing just now; he 
did not choose to remain with papa’s suc- 
cessor, and is running wild until he can be 
placed with a private tutor—some clergy- 





man who takes only two or three pupils. 





He is | 
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Meantime, the coachman and the groom 
are his favourite associates, and the stable 
his resort of predilection. 

“Do you remember the beech-copse just 
beyond Hill-side-road? The windows of 
my room look out in that direction, far 
away, beyond the Woolgreaves’ grounds ; I 
can see the tops of the trees, and the wind- 
ing road beyond them. I go up to my 
room every evening, to see the sun set 
behind the hill there, and to think of the 
many times we walked there and talked of 
what was to be. Will it ever be, Walter ? 
Were we not foolish boy and girl—foolish 
paupers? Ay, the word, hard, ugly, but 
true. When I look round this room I feel 
it, oh, so true! Mamma and I have a 
pretty sitting-room, and a bedroom each on 
opposite sides of it. Such rooms, the very 
simplicity and exquisite freshness of their 
furniture and appointments are more sig- 
nificant of wealth, of the ease of household 
arrangement, and the perfection of house- 
hold service, than any amount of rich up- 
holstery. And then the drawing-rooms, 
and the girls’ rooms, and the music-room, 
and the endless spare rooms—which, by- 
the-by, are rarely occupied—for so rich a 
man, and one with such a house, Mr. Cres- 
well seems to me to have singularly little 
society. No one but the clergyman and 
his wife has been since we came. I thought 
it might be out of delicate consideration for 
us that Mr. Creswell might have signified 
a wish for especial privacy, but I find that 
is not the case. He said to me to-day that 
he feared we found Woolgreaves dull. I 
do not. I have too much to think of to be 
affected by anything of that kind; and as 
my thoughts are rarely of a cheerful order, 
I should not ingratiate myself by social 
agreeability. Our life is quietly luxurious. 
I adhere to my old habit of early rising, 
but I am the only person in the house who 
enjoys the beauty of the gardens and 
grounds in the sweet morning. We break- 
fast at ten, and mamma and the girls go 
out into the lawn or into the garden, and 
they chat to her and amuse her until 
luncheon. I usually pass the morning in 
the library, reading and writing, or talking 
with Mr. Creswell. It is very amusing and 
interesting to me to hear all about his 
career, how he made so much money, and 
how he administers it. I begin to under- 
stand it very well now. I don’t think I 
should make a bad woman of business by 
any means, and I am sure everything of 
the kind would have a great interest for 
me, even apart from my desire for money, 





and my conviction tl . neither happiness 
or repose is to be had in this world without 
it. The old gentleman seems surprised to 
find me interested and intelligent about 
what he calls such dry detail, but, just as 
books and pictures are interesting, though 
one may never hope to possess them, so 
money, though it does not belong to myself, 
and never can, interests me. Oh, my 
dearest Walter, if we had but a little, just 
a few hundreds of pounds, and Mr. Cres- 
well could teach you how to employ it with 
advantage in some commercial undertaking. 
He began with little more than one thousand 
pounds, and now! But I might as well 
wish you had been born anarchbishop. In 
the afternoon, there is our drive. What 
handsome houses we see, what fine places 
we pass by! 


had them, and the money they represent. 
And how hard the sight of them makes the 
past appear! How litile, falling to our 
share, would make the future smiling and 
happy ! 

“The girls are not interesting com- 
panions ts Mr. Creswell. He is fond of 
them, and very kind to them—in fact, 
lavishly generous—they never have an un- 

tified wish, but how can a man, whose 


whole life has been devoted to business, | 
feel much companionship with young girls | 
like them, who do not know what it means? | 


Of course, they think and talk about their 
dead parents—at least, I suppose so—and 


their past lives, and neither subject has any | 
They read—espe- | 


charms for their uncle. 


How often I occupy myself | 
with thinking what I should do if I only | 


fy 











cially Maud—and, strange to say, they | 
read solid books as well as novels; they || 


excel in fancy-work, which I detest, pro- | 
bably because I can’t do it. and could not | 
afford to buy the materials if I understood | 
the art; and they both play and sing. I | 
have heard very little good music, and I | 
am not a judge, except of what is pleasing | 


to myself, but I think I am correct in 
rating Maud’s musical abilities very 
highly. Her voice thrills me almost to 
pain, and to see my mother’s quiet tears 
when Maud plays to her in the dim even- 
ing, is to feel that the power of producing 





such salutary, healing emotion is priceless | 


indeed. What a pity it is I am not a good 
musician! Loving music as you love it, 
dearest Walter, it will be a privation to 
you—if ever that time we talked of comes, 
when we should have a decent home to 
share—that I shall not be able to make 
sweet music for you. 
me, but I did not think they would be, and 





They are not fond of | 
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I am not disappointed. I like them, but 
they are too young, too happy, and too rich 
for me not to envy them a little, and 
though love and jealousy may co-exist, love 
and envy cannot. 

“Tn all this long letter, my own Walter, 
I have said nothing of you. You under- 
| stand why. I dare not. I dare not give 
utterance to the discouragement which your 
last vague letter caused me, lest such dis- 
couragement should infect you, and by 
lowering your spirits weaken your efforts. 
Under these circumstances, and until I 
hear from you more decisively, [ will say 
nothing, but strive and hope! On my side, 
there is little striving possible, and 1 dare 
not tell you how little hope. 

“Your own, 
“ Marian.” 


To the strong, loving, and loyal heart of 
Walter, a letter from Marian was a sacred 
treasure, a full, intense, solemn delight. 
She had thought the thoughts, written the 
words, touched the paper. When dis- 
appointment, distress, depression, and un- 
certainty accumulated upon him most ruth- 
lessly, and bore him most heavily to the 
ground, he shook them from him at the 
bidding of a letter from her, and rose more 
than ever determined not to be beaten in 
the struggle which was to bring him such 
a reward. Thecalmness, the seeming cold- 
ness even of her letters did not annoy or 
disappoint him ; theirs was the perfect love 
that did not need protestation, that was as 
well and as ill, as fully and as imperfectly 
expressed by the simplest affirmation as by 
a score of endearing phrases. No letter of 
Marian’s had ever failed to delight, to 
strengthen, to encourage Walter Joyce, 
until this one reached him. 

He opened the envelope with an eager 
touch, his dark cheek flushed, and a tender 
smile shone in his eyes; he murmured a 
word of love as the closely-written sheets 
met his impatient gaze. 

“A long letter to-day, Marian, my 
darling. Did you guess how sadly I wanted 
it ?” 

But as Walter read the letter his coun- 
tenance changed. He turned back, and 
read some portions twice over, then went 
on, and when he concluded it began again. 
But not with the iteration of a lover, re- 
freshing his first feeling of delight, seeking 
pet passages to dwell on afresh. There 
was no such pleasurable impulse in the 
moody re-reading of this letter. Walter 
frowned more than once while he read it, 





and struck the hand in which he held it 
monotonously against his knee when he 
had acquired the full unmistakable meaning 
of it. 

His face had been sad and anxious when 
the letter reached him—he had reason for 


sadness and anxiety —but when he had 
read it for the last time, and thrust it into 
his breast-pocket, his face was more than 
sad and anxious—it was haggard, gloomy, 
and angry. 


AS THE CROW FLIES. 

DUE WEST. MARLBOROUGH TO GLASTONBURY. 

THE crow has a fair flight westward over the 
great Wiltshire plain, where the long chalk 
waves of the old sea bed are now covered with 
crisp short grass, which by turns the wild thyme 
purples, and the drifts of thistle-down whiten ; 
and where, beside the graves of Danish kings, 
wheatears flit from ant-hill to ant-hill, and 
quick rabbits scud from thorn bush to thorn 
bush. It is a lonely wind-swept region, whose 
sentinels are the shepherds wrapped in soldiers’ 
grey great coats, and moodily watching their 
flocks. Roman roads chequer the plain, British 
graves dot its surface, Druid circles stud its 
desolate regions. Old war-dykes traverse it in 
shadowy lines, marking the spots where Alfred | 
smote the Saxon, or where he fell back 
towards the Somersetshire marshes, ready to | 
pounce again upon their revelling camps. 
Sarsen stones and grey wethers point the way 
to the great temple of Stonehenge, and the 
haunted clusters of Druid altars at Avebury. 
Yonder, too, the crow sees here and there the 
wool-gatherers, those witch-like old women, 
who creep along the valleys of the Downs, 
wrenching from the surly thorn-bushes the tufts 
of wool the branches have snatched from the 
sheltering sheep. 

The wind here, with a free and clear rush 
of thirty or forty miles, unimpeded by anything 
more resisting than a clump of firs or a rifle 
butt, comes laden with oxygen and life. As | 
Mr. Ruskin says of the wind on the Yorkshire 
wolds, you can lean up against it. It is the 
most vitalising wind that races over England ; 
and if it were not for the hard Wiltshire beer 
and the still harder cheese, one hardly knows 
how Wiltshire men could contrive to die, short 
of a hundred years old. Free down the land 
has always been here, free to the shifting 
flocks of starlings, free to the rabbit and 
the fox, free to the hare and the greyhound, 
free to the shepherd and the wool-gatherer. 
The Downs are quiet enough now—quietest 
of all on summer Sundays, when the village 
bells toss their music from valley to valley; 
quiet at sunset, when the Druid altars grow 
once more crimson, and the golden bars of 
the western sky rise like steps to the gate of 
Heaven, or the last fading rounds of that ladder 
on which the patriarch saw the angels ascend- 
ing and descending. It was here round the 
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Wansdyke that in old time hard blows were 
struck by Dane and Saxon, Celt and Roman. 
Thousands of Romans, with skulls beaten in by 
British axes and bronze swords, lie peacefully 
under the thin turf of the Wiltshire Downs 
The white horse standard was forced back here 
by Arthur’s warriors at the crowning victory at 
Badbury. Those British villages, now mere rings 
of stone, mere dimples in the turf, were first 
torn down by the rough hands of men who had 
helped to destroy Jerusalem with Titus. Those 
Druid circles were once trodden by the white- 
robed priests, who urged on the scythed chariots 
against the Romans. ‘The thrush pipes sweetly 
now from the wood, where once the yelling 
painted warriors rushed on the spears of Ves- 
pasian ; and the mole burrows silently, where 
once the legionaries dug trenches to shelter 
themselves from the British slingers. 

The crow remembers, as he flies from grassy 
camp to camp, many traditions of the plain, 
and of its dangers in former days, when Death 
often met the traveller in this great ocean of 
wild waste. 

On a dark calm October night in 1816, the 
Exeter mail having traversed many miles of the 
plain, rattled at last in the dark up to Winters- 
low House, where the guard sounded his bugle 
and the coachman stopped. There was but a 
dim light at the inn, and the coachman had 
hardly pulled up his four smoking horses, when 
a dark shape suddenly leaped with a roar upon 
one of the leaders. No one knew what monster 
it could be. It seemed a horrible nightmare 
—the passengers leaped down panic-struck. 
Two dandies, awakened out of their sleep by the 
monster’s roars of rage and fury, and by the 
horse’s screams and neighs of angry terror, 
leaped out of the vehicle, dashed into the 
inn, and barricaded themselves in an upper 
room to bide the result, or at all events to 
keep death at bay as long as possible. A 
large mastiff belonging to the inn, eager for 
battle and careless of what the monster 
might be, leaped to the rescue, but was 
instantly killed. When lights came, it proved 
to be a lioness that had escaped from a 
caravan on its way to Salisbury fair. It had 
left the horse, which, striking out like a boxer 
with its fore hoofs pursued its retreating assail- 
ant and beat it to the ground. Presently the 
keeper arrived, and, accustomed to tame such 
beasts, forced the lioness by blows and threats 
into an outhouse, where it was secured. 

Floating above Lady Down, the crow notes 
that the spot is remarkable for the apparition of 
a headless lady, who, centuries ago, was slain 
there by her injured husband, who overtook her 
as she was flying from him with alover. Buton 
the downs, towards Marlborough, a Wiltshire 
tradition of the highwaymen times compels the 
crow to alight on the stone that records the 
fact. One dark night at the beginning of this 
century, when pistols were as regular travelling 
furniture as cigar cases are now, a Wiltshire 
gentleman, riding over the downs beyond 
Hungerford, was attacked by two thieves on 
foot—a short grim man and a tall savage 





man. His pistols missed fire, but the tra- 
veller having a stout heart and a strong 
arm, drove back the fellows with the heavy 
butt-end of his riding whip, and eventually, 


; after a tough fight, beat down the shorter 


of his two enemies. After a further tussle 
the taller man also threw up the game and 
fled. The traveller, resolute on retaliation, 
pursued him fast, but the man was swift-footed 
fear gave him wings, and though the moon had 
just risen, he contrived to dodge about in and 
out of Roman encampments, behind bushes and 
old earthworks, so as to evade for a long 
time the keen and unrelenting pursuit. Hour 
after hour the pursuit and the flight con- 
tinued, till, just towards daybreak, the traveller 
caught the tired rogue in the open, and pushed 
him to his full speed. A lash of the horse and 
he gained on him. Nearer and nearer now, till 
at last in a far valley of the downs he ran in on 
him, and leaping off his horse threw him heavily 
to the ground, grasped his throat, and bade him 
surrender. The man made no resistance, no 
curse broke from him, no ery for mercy. He 
was dead! His heart had broken. Like a 
hunted hare, he had died of fatigue before 
the hounds’ teeth could meet in him. 

From Inkpen Beacon, the highest chalk hill 
of England, and just south of Hungerford, the 
crow looks down from his airy height on the 
spot where in 1856 the last bustard was caught. 
This clumsy bird, the ostrich of Europe, was 
once common on the Wiltshire downs, where it 
could stride and stalk as it used to do before 
the drum drove it away from the plain of 
Chalons. It used to be run down with grey- 
hounds, but its flesh hardly repaid this sin- 
gular chase. In 1805, one of these strong 
birds, four feet long and very powerful in the 
claws and beak, attacked a horseman near 
Heytesbury, treating the genus homo as an 
intruder on its wild domain. The bustard 
is now all but extinct. 

That brave mansion of the Pophams, Little- 
cot, whose mullioned windows overlook the 
valley of the Kennet, is the scene of the old 
legend of Wild Darell, which Scott tells in the 
notes to Rokeby. One night, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, a midwife was sent for out of Berk- 
shire. The pay was to be light, the groom said, 
but the woman must be blindfolded, and must 
ask no questions and teli no tales, She con- 
sented, and mounted behind the man, who 
took her a long rough ride over the downs. 
She lost all sense of direction or distance. At 
last she arrived at a house, was shown up a 
grand staircase, and performed her duties. 
When they were ended, the tapestry lifted, 
and a ferocious man entered: who seized the 
new-born child, dashed it under the grate, 
destroying it as ruthlessly as if it had been a 
wolf's cub. The woman returned unhappy, and 
brooding over the murder. She bore the agonies 
of remorse for some time, but at last was 
driven to tell the secret and free her conscience. 
She went and confessed the matter to a ma- 
gistrate. Had she any clue? Yes, she had 
counted the number of stairs up which she had 
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been taken, and she had secretly and unob- 
served torn off a piece of the bed-curtain. 
Enquiries were made, suspicion fell on Wild 
Darell of Littlecot, and stern men came search- 
ing the old house. Darell was seized, but the 
judge was bribed, and the proof was insufficient. 
‘The murderer escaped the sword of justice. But 
Heaven, however, he could not escape; for 
he soon afterwards fell, while leaping a stone 
stile in hunting—still called “Darell’s death 
place”—and broke his neck. 

Over the downs outside Marlborough, the 
crow skims for a moment to Badbury camp, 
alights with a sidelong waft to pick up a 
stray tradition. It was in this great double ring 
of ditch and rampart, with a fifty foot fall and 
an area of two thousand feet, that the Britons 
held out for a whole day against the Saxons. 
At sunset, the Saxons, with a last tremendous 
rush, stormed the camp, and, crashing in with 
their axes, conquered the last British stronghold 
in Wiitshire. 

The crow now drifts into Marlborough, that 
quiet scholastic town, so sheltered by the great 
bluffs of chalk that gird it round. That hand- 
some red brick building, now the college, has 
quite a history of its own. The central part of 
it is a fragment of the ‘‘ Great House” built by 
Sir Francis Seymour, a grandson of the Pro- 
tector, who was created Baron Seymour, by 
Charles the First, during the Rebellion ; for 
Marlborough was a royal town, and had its rubs 
in those times. In 1643, Sir Neville Poole seized 
the great house, and held it with his men 
in buff, for the parliament. ‘The year before, 
Wilmot had stormed and burnt the town, 
and sent John Franklin, the popular mem- 
ber, and several of the leading townsmen, 
prisoners to Oxford. In 1644, Charles himself 
came and held his quarters at Marlborough 
Castle. In Queen Anne’s time the Earl and 
Countess of Hertford kept liouse here, and 
entertained many of the great writers. Pope, 
| bitter and invalided, came here and wrote 
verses, and Thomson of the Seasons was staying 
here while he wrote his Spring. The other 
| sections of his great composite poems were 
|| written at Richmond and in London. 
| A tradition of the old posting days still 
| lingers in Marlborough. In 1767, the year be- 
| fore the great Earl of Chatham, stricken down 
| by age and infirmities, resigned his place in the 
| cabinet, the great orator, seized with gout on 
the road to London, was compelled to remain 
at the Castle Inn at Marlborough. Wilkes 
tells us of his eagle eye, the fascination of 
his glance, and the unquenchable fire in his 
glowing words. The haughty and imperious 
old statesman remained shut up in his room 
here for many weeks, and we picture to our- 
selves the proud old man with the attributes 
Wilkes describes, terribly testy at the delay, 
| and chafing at the vexatious disease, and the 
_ fuss of over-servile landlords and over-zealous 
country Ollapods. Although so proud that he 
| never transacted business but in grand official 





| costume, it was not the first time the earl had 
given audiences in bed. During this visit, | 








which must have set Marlborough talking, 
everybody who travelled on the great west 
road was astonished to find the town over- 
flowing with footmen and grooms in the earl’s 
livery. Whataretinue! It was fit for a king. 
The fact was, it was only a trick of the old 
proud earl, who insisted that during his stay 
every waiter, stable boy, and odd man at the 
Castle Inn, should wear his livery. 

Beyond Marlborough, across the downs are 
the great Druidic temple of Avebury, the Devil's 
Den, and the mysterious artificial hill of Silbury. 
Avebury, the centre of all Druidic tradition, 
is older than even Stonehenge. At Avebury 
there are twenty-eight acres covered by Celtic 
graves, and huge Druidic stones. From the adja- 
cent hill you see them strewing the ground 
everywhere, like flocks of sheep ; and in the dis- 
tance down the last ridge of the downs, towards 
Bowood and Savernake Forest, runs the waving 
line of the Wansdyke, the old rampart fron- 
tier of the Belge. In 1740 two avenues of two 
miles in length led to the central Avebury circle 
of one hundred unhewn stones, enclosing two 
more double concentric circles. They were then 
supposed to be emblems of the serpent, which 
was a symbol of the sun. Six hundred of these 
stones have been destroyed, built up in walls, 
and hedges, and cottages. Only about a dozen 
now remain in their old places. The old church 
of Avebury stands near these relics of a for- 
gotten superstition, and triumphs over their 
decay. 

Theorists in Indian Celtic mythology have 
gone stark-staring mad about these stone 
circles, older than Stonehenge. ‘“ A temple of 
the sun, obvious to the meanest capacity,” cries 
one. - * Temple of the sun be hanged, learned 
idiot,” writes another ; ‘this is a Druid cathe- 
dral, a patriarchal temple built ages before the 
mere stone-rings of Cornwall, the hallowed 
altars of Dartmoor, or the processional avenues 
of Britany.” ‘‘ Incompetent blockhead,” screams 
a third. ‘‘ Why, Silbury Hill was the Druid’s 
Ararat, and these stones are emblems of Noah's 
Ark and the patriarcha! altars!” But the 
strangest winged hippogriff of a hobby-horse 
that ever trod Cloudland is ridden by Mr. Duke, 
who contends that Wiltshire was treated by the 
Druids as the ground plan of a vast planetarium 
or astronomical map. ‘These same Druids, who 
worshipped the god of thunder and adored the 
oak and the mistletoe, laid out the whole 
range of downs in planetary regions, in which 
the sun and planets were represented on a me- 
ridional line from north to south—a position 
from which the ancients believed the planets 
had started at the beginning and would return 
at the end of the world, when they had run their 
course. The earth itself was represented by Sil- 
bury Hill; the sun and moon by the great 
circles of Avebury, Avebury being a Phe- 
nician word for “the mighty ones.” The 
ecliptic by the avenues, or the Serpent. Venus 
by a stone circle at Winterbourne Basset ; 
Mereury by Walker's Hill ; Mars by an earth- 
work at Marden, in the Vale of Pewsey; Jupi- 
ter by Casterley Camp on the edge of Salis- 
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bury Plain ; and Saturn by the great blocks at 
Stonehenge. The Druids, who brought Eastern 
learning to Europe, were great astronomers, 
Mr. Duke says, and represented numerical 
and astronomical cycles by these Avebury 
stones. He will have it that the numerical 
cycles were compounds of the mystic number 
four, sacred as an emblem of the four letters 
by which the name of the Supreme Being was 
expressed in the early languages. ‘The one 
hundred stones of the outer ring were four, 
twenty-five times repeated, and the four hun- 
dred of the avenue one hundred four times re- 
peated, whilst the thirty stones of the outer 
ring of each double circle represented the 
lunar cycle, or days of the month, and the 
twelve of the inner the months of the year. 

In this way Wiltshire became a great fossil 
almanack, and the priests, perambulating the 
county before Moore and Zadkiel had con- 
ferred their boons on the world, could know 
and reckon the proper days for observing reli- 
gious festivals. After all these puzzle-brain 
theories, the result is no great enlargement 
of knowledge. They just leave us with a con- 
fused notion that the circles might have had 
some obscure astronomical meaning, and that is 
all. It is even uncertain whether Silbury Hill 
was cut into its present geometrical form, or was 
built up by manual labour. It is nearly as high 


as St. Michael's Mount, covering more than 
five acres of land; and it has been calculated 
that even in these days navigators could not 


build it up for less than twenty thousand 
pounds. It was long thought to be the burial 
mound of the founder of Avebury ; but it has 
been twice opened—first in 1777, and afterwards 
in 1849, and no trace of any interment could be 
found. Many think its name implies that it 
was sacred to the god Sul or Sol, as St. Anne’s 
Hill was to Tanaris, the god of thunder. There 
is no tradition about Avebury ; but the story at 
Stonehenge is that no one can count the stones 
twice alike. When Charles the Second was 
waiting there for the friends who were to con- 
duct him to the coast of Sussex, where a vessel 
was lying off. for him, he counted the stones 
to beguile the time, and refuted the vulgar 
error to his own satisfaction. 

The old legend of Stonehenge was, that the 
stones were brought from Africa to Ireland by 
giants, and that Merlin, by his incantations, 
floated them across the sea to please King 
Ambrosius, the last British king, who wished 
to commemorate themassacre on Salisbury Plain 
of Vortigen and three hundred of his nobles by 
Hengist the Saxon. In the middle ages Stone- 
henge was called ‘the Giant’s Dance.” At 
Stanton Drew, a Druidical ruin near Bristol, 
the legends of the old stone-rings grow more 
grotesque. A giant is said to have thrown one 
of the stones from a neighbouring hill, and the 
chief circle is supposed to consist of the petrified 
bodies of a wicked wedding party, who would 
dance on Sunday, and to whom the Devil pre- 
sented himself as piper, leading them a pretty 
dance, and ending by leaving them turned into 
pillars of stone 











Glancing on through Wiltshire, the crow 
rests on the highest weathercock of Devizes, 
the old town, so called, as tradition says, from 
its having been formerly divided between the 
king and the bishop. ‘There is a curious in- 
scription on the market cross, which records 
a warning to dishonest traders. In 1753 a 
woman, named Ruth Pierce, came with two 
neighbours from the Vale of Pewsey, to buy, 
with their combined money, a sack of wheat. 
When her companions paid Ruth did not lay 
down her money, though she asserted she had. || 
They loudly accused her, and she then wished || 
she might drop down dead if she had not paid. 
She had scarcely uttered the words before she | 
fell down and expired; and in one of her 
clenched hands, the missing money was found. | 

It was the Bear Inn at Devizes, that the father 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence kept; and here the 
handsome boy learnt to draw likenesses and 
recite poetry. The father was a restless, de- 
sultory man, who had been a solicitor, a poet, 
an artist, an exciseman: ‘‘ everything by turns, | 
and nothing long.” His life had been a web of | 
unfinished schemes and incomplete studies. 
Proud of his son, he used to appear in | 
powdered periwig and clean ruffles, to ask his || 
guests whether Tom should recite to them from || 
the poets, or draw their likenesses? Garrick | 
used always to stop at the Bear, to hear the 
speeches Tom had learned since the last time ; 
Prince Hoare, Sheridan, Wilkes, and Lord | 
Kenyon, all praised and patronised the pretty 
boy who had painted his first portrait at six. 
Lord Kenyon used to describe the door bursting 
open, and the child dashing in riding ona stick. | 
He was asked if he could take the gentleman’s 
likeness? ‘That I can,” said the boy, “and 
very like too.” The restless father soon threw | 
up the posting-house, and settled at Bath: 
where ‘om became renowned for his crayon | 
likenesses, and his portrait of Mrs. Siddons. 

The crow from the top of Roundway Hill 
looks down on the scene of the defeat of Sir 
William Waller by Lord Wilmot in 1643, of 
which Clarendon has left us a fine sketch. | 
After the battle of Lansdown, the royalists 
under the Marquis of Hertford and Prince | 
Maurice, fell back on Devizes, followed by | 
Waller, who invaded the town and erected | 
batteries. The town was open then, without | 
the least defence but small hedges and ditches, 
in which cannon were planted. The avenues 
were barricaded to stop the puritan cavalry. 
The Earl of Crawford, trying to send powder 
into the town, was driven off with the loss of 
his cannon. The town was in imminent danger. 
The musketeers had only one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of match left ; but they collected 
all the bed cords and beat and boiled them in 
saltpetre ; they then took heart, Lord Wilmot 
being at hand. He soon arrived with fifteen 
hundred horse and two small field pieces, || 
which he discharged, to give notice to the | 
town of his arrival. In the meanwhile Waller | 
was too confident; he had refused terms to | 
the cavaliers, and had written to the parlia- | 
ment, to say that by the next post he would | 
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announce the number and quality of the | 


prisoners. He drew up his men on Round- 
way Hill, with all Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire spreading in a blue mist before him. 
Wishing to prevent the town from joining 
Wilmot, Waller, ‘“‘out of pure gayety,” left 
his advantage, his firm reserve, his well flanked 
cannon, and his fortress hill, and bore down on 
Wilmot. Haslerig’s cuirassiers made the first 
charge at Sir John Byron’s regiment, but they 
were worsted by the cavaliers, and driven back. 
Then Wilmot broke the other divisions one by 
one, and hurled them back, a rabble of wounded 
men and frightened horses, towards the Cornish 
foot that now broke from the town and attacked 
the puritan pikemen and musketeers, turning 
their own cannon upon them. ‘The flight was 
terrible over the hills, and the pursuit arduous ; 
many rolled down into the valley and perished. 
Oliver’s Castle and the Wansdyke saw many 
a death grapple. The rout was complete. The 
Cornishmen were relentless. ‘The puritans lost 
nearly two thousand men, slain or prisoners, 
and Waller fled to Bristol, leaving his guns, 
ammunition, and baggage. That defeat was 
the cause of great heart-burnings between 
Waller and Essex, Waller thinking himself 
betrayed and deserted by Essex, who had 
let Wilmot march unimpeded from Oxford ; 
Essex, reproaching the poet with unsoldierly 
neglect and want of eourage in letting himself 
be beaten by a mere handful of men without 
cannon—men, too, against whom he had never 
led a single charge in person. 

A long swift flight, and the crow is in pleasant 
Somersetshire. Passing high over grand old 
church towers and snug homesteads, he furls 
his wings at the foot of the Mendip Hills, and 
descends on the cathedral towers of Wells. In 
the hall of the bishop’s palace, the last abbot of 
Glastonbury was tried for refusing to surrender 
his abbey to Henry the Eighth. It was a mock 
trial, worthy of the tyrant; for the abbot was 
accused of appropriating the church plate ; and 
although acquitted, was seized on his return to 
Glastonbury, dragged to the top of the Tor, and 
there put todeath. This is the same proud abbot 
who is said to have defied the king, who had 
threatened to burn his kitchen, by building 
that strange edifice still to be seen at Glas- 
tonbury : square without, octagonal within, and 
with a pyramidical roof supporting a pierced 
lantern to let out heat and vapour. “TI will 
build such a kitchen,” said the abbot, “that 
all the wood in the royal forests will not suflice 
to burn it.” Modern antiquaries, however, 
unfortunately have proved the building to be 
far older than Whiting. 

A short flight to Glastonbury Abbey brings 
the crow to congenial ruins, shattered pillars, 
and ruined arches. Yonder is Wearyall Hill, 
where the monkish legends say that Joseph of 
Arimathea rested after his long pilgrimage from 
the Holy Land. Here, planting his thorn staff 
in the ground, he decided to abide: the green 
meadows, the swelling hills, and the pleasant 
orchards of Somersetshire soothing his wearied 
spirit. In the abbey gardens, a graft from the 





saint’s staff still grows, and flowers at Christ- 
mas—proof of its miraculous origin. 

It was at Glastonbury that, in Henry the 
Second’s time, was discovered the supposed 
grave of King Arthur. Here in Avalon, girt by 
marshes, they found the hero in a rude oak coffin, 
sleeping beside his guilty but repentant queen, 
whose long yellow hair crumbled to dust when a 
monk snatched at it. ‘The bones were de- 
posited in a magnificent shrine, by Edward the 
First, and placed before the high altar. 

Glastonbury was a great place for saints. 
St. Patrick and St. Benedict were abbots at 
Avalon, and to the doubtful saint—St. Dunstan 
—in some crypt here as he worked as a smith, 
constructing cross and chalice for holy uses, 
the Devil appeared one day at the half door 
in the shape of a beautiful woman. It was 


here that the saint waited till he had got his 
tongs red hot, and then made a rush and 
caught the tempter by the nose. 

Now, the crow rises for a further flight, 
turns his head westward, and strikes out across 
the broad green pastures for Sedgemoor and 
the borders of sunny Devonshire. 





ALASKA. 


DurinG the earlier part of last year, public 
attention was for a short time devoted to the 
Russian settlements in North America. The 
course of politics at home happened not to run 
over smoothly just at that time, so there was 
little inclination to inquire into the affairs of 
other countries. Usually eager to criticise, 
and that sometimes with scant charity, the 
actions of our friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic, a strange reticence seemed then 
to prevail among us. With the excep- 
ton of a few leading articles in the London 
papers, Russian America was transferred to 
the United States, without one murmur of 
assent or disapproval from this country. While 
thus in England little interest was felt in the 
question, in America it was far different. 
‘There, it was taken up as a party question, 
and treated as most party questions are. The 
natural advantages and disadvantages of the 
country, were alternately exaggerated by 
either side. While the friends of Mr. Seward 
described it as a paradise of fertility, his 
opponents declared it to be ‘the fag end of 
creation.” In spite of the ridicule and satire 
which beset his every step, Mr. Seward car- 
ried his point. On the 30th of October, 1867, 
Russian America, or Alaska, was formally 
transferred to the United States. So little was 
really known of the resources of the country 
at that time, that those who spoke so strongly, 
to use no harsher word, for or against its ac- 
quisition, must have relied more on their ima- 
gination than on fact. Indeed, very little is 
known about it, even now; but the information 
that has come to light in the interim, has 
shown that truth lay between the opposing 
parties. If Alaska be not “an Elysian field,” 
it is certainly not ‘a worn-out colony.” 
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To its former owners it must have been of 
small advantage. An outlying colony sub- 
ject to the frequent attacks of discontented 

ndian tribes, and therefore expensive to hold, 

is not a very desirable possession. It is not, 
then, strange that the Russian government was 
very glad to sell it. The enterprising American 
has now taken the place of the slow Russian. 
The careless servants of the fur company 
have been succeeded by settlers keenly alive 
to their own interests, ready to work out 
the natural resources of the country to the 
utmost, and to develop the trade that lan- 
guished in the hands of their predecessors. 
Even now, the country presents marks of con- 
siderable improvement. Sitka, the capital, bears 
witness to the energy of the new inhabitants, 
who have settled there in such considerable 
numbers that the price of land has more than 
doubled. 

Alaska lies to the north-west of British 
Columbia ; and that part of it that is south of 
the Yukon river very much resembles the 
latter colony in soil and climate. In looking at 
the map, we can scarcely realise the fact that 
the area of Alaska is about four hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or almost equal to twice 
that of France. Alaska was discovered by 
Bering, whose researches are comparatively 
little known in this country. He died of 
scurvy in the year 1741, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to discover the often-sought northern 

ge. The island on which he was buried 
has since borne his celebrated name. After 
Bering’s death, expeditions were organised by 
the Russian government, which did consider- 
able service in exploring the country. Nota 
little light has been thrown upon the geography 
of the interior by some of those who were 
appointed to trace the route of the ill-fated 
Franklin. 

Sympathy with the fate of the brave man 
who fell a victim to his own untiring enter- 
prise, and sympathy with those who prosecuted 
the search for him amid toils and dangers the 
severity of which we can scarcely imagine, has 
led many persons to read the various accounts 
of these expeditions, who would, in all proba- 
bility, but for them, have been entirely unac- 
quainted with the far north. These volumes 
have hitherto been the chief source of popular 
information on Alaska, 

The course of the Yukon was first explored 
by the servants of the Russian-American Fur 
Company. This mighty river, which has been 
called the Northern Mississippi, is upwards of 
two thousand miles in length, while its breadth 
varies from one to four miles. On its banks 
are most of the stations whence the company’s 
servants carried on the trade with the Indians. 
During the summer months it is easy to navigate 
compared with other rivers of the same lati- 
tude. Accidents occasioned by collision with 
icebergs seldom occur. Large masses of ice 
are formed in October, but the rapidity of the 
current prevents the river from being com- 
pletely frozen until November. In the earlier 
part of the winter season, these masses are forced 








to the surface and are then embedded in the 
ice. Sledge travelling, the only mode of com- 
munication during the greater part of the year, 


is thus rendered tedious and dangerous. 
sledges, which are drawn by dogs, are of the 
simplest construction. Many of them are 
merely long planks, turned up at one end and 
furnished with raw hide straps to secure the 
luggage. The most important stations on the 
river are Nulato and Fort Yukon. Both forts 
were, under the Russian government, gar- 
risoned and surrounded by a picket. This was 
rendered necessary by the attacks of the In- 
dians, who on more than one occasion surprised 
the fort, butchered all who came in their way, 
and carried off every valuable on which they 
could lay their hands. In the year 1850 the Co- 
Yukons, a tribe of Indians whose reputation 
as being the most bloodthirsty and treacherous 
of their race, have caused them to be feared by 
all the company’s servants, attacked Fort 
Nulato, and massacred all, old and young, who 
were within. Among the victims was Lieu- 
tenant Burnard, whose name will long be re- 
membered in connexion with the expedition 
sent out under the command of Captain Col- 
linson, to search for Sir John Franklin. 

Sitka, or New Archangel, as being the only 
‘‘ city,” deserves some passing notice. It is 
built upon an island, and is rather low 
in situation, being upon a narrow strip of 
land that rises from the sea. There is a 
small but commodious harbour, which is 
guarded by a battery of guns commanding 
the entrance. The walls are now in a most 
dilapidated condition, while the firing of 
any of the cannon would be attended, most 
likely, with more disastrous effects to the gun- 
ners than to the enemy. Seen from the har- 
bour, the green. spire of the Greek church, 
rising in the midst of the red-painted roofs of 
the houses by which it is surrounded, gives 
Sitka a gay appearance. In the distance, 
ranges of lofty snow-capped mountains sur- 
round the city, their sides, as they rise 
from the low level of the plain below, 
thickly studded with trees. The capital of the 
country was also the centre from which the 
operations of the Russian-American Fur Com- 
pany were carried on. ‘The lines of low stores 
that occupy a considerable part of the place 
were often filled with the most valuable furs 
collected from all the stations on the Yukon. 
Hither the servants of the company returned 
from their periodical visits to the marts of the 
various Indian tribes, and here was the house 
of the governor, rising up from the tall cliff that 
overlooks the Alaskan capital. Unfortunately 
for its prosperity, Sitka enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of being about the most rainy place 
in the known world, excepting, of course, the ce- 
lebrated city in the west of Ireland, where an in- 
habitant says it rains thirteen months out of the 
year. What is still worse, rain only ceases, to 
give place to disease. Dry weather, during the 
short summer, invariably brings with it rheu- 
matism and pulmonary disorders. Since the 
stars and stripes of the United States first 
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floated over the harbour, Sitka has greatly 
improved in every way; in a few years 
a this improvement will extend to the 

ealth of the inhabitants. The settlers may 
find it profitable to drain the marshes which 
now surround the place, or, at all events to clear 
them of decayed vegetable matter. 

Of the many Indian tribes that occupy terri- 
tory adjacent to the Yukon river, the most 
important are the Ingelets and Co-Yukons. 
Speaking different dialects of the same lan- 
guage, they resemble each other in many of 
their customs and ways of life. The Ingelets 
are rather above the average height of Kuro- 
peans, and are strong and robust. They are 
quick and intelligent, too: willing to be 
taught, and very apt pupils. Their remarkable 
honesty has been proved, in many severe trials, 
to be far beyond that of most civilised na- 
tions. Love of strong drink is the besetting 
sin of the race, and for the introduction of this 
fatal habit they may thank their communication 
with Euro . 

As the tribes approach nearer to the coast, 
they seem to retain less of their native wildness 
and barbarity. The Co-Yukons, who are 
much further inland than the Ingelets, are 
also much further from civilisation. Their 
countenances show wildness and ferocity, and 
their lives and habits speak ihe predominance of 
the savage. Both tribes possess a passionate 
fondness for music and whisky. They live in 
houses underground, with close subterranean 
entrances. In many of the contrivances of 


everyday life they display remarkable inge- 


nuity. uality is particularly shown in 
their mode of “walling” deer: resembling, in 
some manner, the Hindoo mode of catching 
wild elephants. 

Few, except the party opponents of Mr. 
Seward, will now assert that Alaska is likely to 
prove a bad bargain to the United States. No 
one can doubt that the change has been a most 
beneficial one to the country itself. While it 
is a valuable territory to the United States, 
the probability is that it would never have 
been so to Russia. Frequent revolts of the 
Indians, incited no doubt by oppression on the 
part of the officials, had made the colony a 
very great trouble and a very small advantage 
to the Russian government. The «persistent 
efforts made by some Russian merchants to 
carry on the trade in furs, shows that it was 
a trade of very considerable value. In spite of 
all hindrances, they persevered. The loss of 
life and property, from shipwreck and the 
predatory attacks of the Indians, did not 
daunt the Russian traders. They endeavoured 
to cope with all these disadvantages, and 
with the greater evils which resulted from 
the indolence and carelessness of their own 
servants. Many of these were convicts who 
had had the alternative of imprisonment or 
service, and had chosen the latter. Under 
no such disadvantages will the United States 
hold Alaska. The whalers who traded with 
some of the ports, exposed to the jealousy of 
the Russians, will now be free to push their trade 








as briskly as they wish ; or they will be super- 
seded by others who will make it their principal 
business. Communication with the various 
American ports, and with the ports of British 
Columbia, will develop her resources far be- 
yond the most sanguine dreams of Mr. Seward’s 
supporters. The forests will soon become very 
valuable, and there is reason to suppose that 
the mineral wealth of the country is equal to 
that of British Columbia. Some gold has been 
discovered on the Yukon, but not in sufficient 
quantity to entice speculators. ‘The wealth of 
the country in furs—the present staple article 
of export—is not equal to its wealth in fisheries. 
The extensive cod-banks off the Aleutian 
islands are of the most valuable description ; 
while salmon, the coveted delicacy of this 
country, is there found in such quantities, and 
with so little labour, that it possesses scarcely 
any value. In these days of quick trans- 
port, when it is found profitable to import 
commodities from the most distant countries, if 
there they can be produced or procured with 
the least expenditure of labour and capital— 
when California sends us corn, and Calcutta 
hay—who can doubt that the rich fisheries 
of these rivers will become a valuable source 
of supply for the British market ? 

Those who regard the acquisition of Alaska 
by the United States, as merely a step to- 
wards the possession of the whole continent, 
can scarcely regret the transfer. Notwith- 
standing the present unsettled condition of the 
great republic, and the antipathy to Brother 
Jonathan’s ways that has long existed in the 
minds of the Canadians, few will doubt that 
the independent states of America must sooner 
or later be united under one government. The 
tide of empire rolls westward. Considering 
the vast strides in wealth, population, and 
education, which during the last twenty years 
have been made on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the empire of America may one day 
be the ruling power among the nations of the 
earth, when perhaps the present empires of the 
old world shall have shared the fate of Athens 
and Rome. 

Mr. Whymper’s Travels in Alaska and on 
the Yukon, a very interesting book, is the 
source whence most of the preceding informa- 
tion has been derived. 





THE MILESTONES. 
SEVENTY milestones on the road, 
The road on which we travel, 
Sometimes through the bog and mire, 
Sometimes on the gravel. 


Sometimes o’er the velvet grass, 
Or through the forest alleys, 

Sometimes o’er the mountain tops, 
Or through the pleasant valleys. 


Sometimes through the garden walks, 
Light of heart and cheery, 
Sometimes o'er the jagged stones 
With bleeding feet and weary. 
Half my milestones lie behind, 
More than half I reckon, 
And I can see a Thing before 
That seems to nod and beckon. 
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Let it beckon! Let it nod! 
My knees are supple-jointed ; 

It cannot stop me if it would 
Before the day appointed. 





POSTE RESTANTE. 





THERE are sermons in stones; but how 
many in letters! It matters little what may 
be within them. I havea whole batch, now 
before me, which I do not intend ever to 
open; and one, I know by the postmark, is 
fifteen years old. There is quite enough in- 
terest for me in their envelopes and their 
superscriptions, in their crests and stamps, 
in the blots and the scratches they have 
picked up on their way. For a letter can, 
no more than a man, get through the world 
without some rubs, often of the hardest. 
Here is a dainty little pink thing of an en- 
velope, longer than it is broad—a flimsy 
brick from the temple of love, shot away as 
rubbish long ago. It is directed in the 
beautifullest little Italian hand—so small 
that the effigy of her most gracious Majesty 
on the stamp might be, by comparison, the 
portrait of the sovereign of Brobdingnag. 
But, woe is me! that careless postman! The 
little letter, ere ever it reached me, tumbled 
into the mud. Dun brown splashes deface 
its fair outside. The mud is dry as dust 
now, but not dustier or drier than the 
memories which the envelope awakens. 

Those droll dogs of friends you knew once, 
were addicted to sending you “comic” ep- 
velopes through the post—monstrous cari- 
catures of yourself, or themselves, sketched 
in pen and ink—waggish quatrains in the 
corner addressed to the postman or to Mary 
the housemaid who took the letters in. They 
fondly hoped, the facetious ones, that the 
letter-carrier would crack his sides, that 
Mary would grin her broadest grin, at the 
sight of their funny letters. But Mary and 
the postman did nothing of the kind. Once 
in a way, perhaps, the hardworked servant 
of the G. P.O. who handed in the “ comic” 
missive would observe, “‘ He must be a rum 
*un as sent this;”’ but the remark was made, 
more in grim disparagement than in humor- 
ous appreciation. As for Mary, she would 
still further turn up that nasal organ for 
which nature had already done a good deal 
in the way of elevation, and would remark, 
“IT woader people isn’t above such trum- 
peries.” Mary knew and revered the sanctity 
ofthe post. Did you ever study the outsides 
of servants’ letters? When the housemaid 
has a military sweetheart, he is generally in 
the pedestrian branch of the service, and his 





hand being as yet more accustomed to the 
plough than to the pen, he induces a smart 
sergeant to address his letters for him. The 
non-commissioned officer’s stiff, up-and- 
down, orderly-room hand is not to be mis- 
taken. He is very gallant to the house- 
maid. He always calls her “Miss” Mary 
Hobbs; but, on the other hand, he never 
omits to add a due recognition of yourself 
in the “At William Penn’s, Esq.” I have 
even known a sergeant ascend to the regions 
of “Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera,” and a 
flourish. Mary’s old father, the ex-butcher, 
does not waste any vain compliments upon 
her or upon you. ‘Mary Hobbs, housemaid, 
at Mr. Penn’s.” He is a courteous old 
gentleman, nevertheless ; and if Mary shows 
you her letter, which she does sometimes in 
pardonable pride at the proficiency of her 
papa, who, “although he was never no 
schollard and going on for seventy-three, is 
as upright as a Maypole,” you will rarely 
fail to discover, in the postscript, that he 
has sent his “ duty” to you. 

But, I repeat, I have had enough in my 
time of the insides of letters, and I intend 
to write no more letters, and to read as few 
as ever I possibly can. With the aid of a 
poker, a good wide fireplace and a box of 
matches, I got rid, recently, of a huge mass 
of old letters. It was the brightest of blazes, 
and you would have been astonished by the 
diminutiveness of the pile of sooty ashes 
which remained in the grate after that bon- 
fire. Yet have you not seen in the little 
frescoed pigeon-holes of the Roman Colum- 
baria, that a vase not much bigger than a 
gallipot will hold all that is mortal of one 
who was once senator, pro-consul, preetor— 
what you please? The ashes of a lifetime’s 
letters will not more than fill a dustpan. 

Dismissing the letters themselves, re!e- 
gating them all to fiery death behind those 
bars, I linger over the envelopes; I dwell 
upon the postmarks, I long to be in the dis- 
tant landstowhich those marks refer. There 
is vast room for speculation in the address 
of a letter, for, in the mass of hand-writings 
you have seen, many have been forgotten. 
In the letter itself your curiosity is at once 
appeased, for you turn to the signature me- 
chanically, and ten to one, if the letter be 
an old one, to read it gives you a sharp pang. 
Burn the letters, then; keep to the enve- 
lopes. Especially scan those which have 
been directed to you at hotels abroad. In 
very rare instances does the memory of a 
foreign hotel remind you of aught but plea- 
sant things. You lived your life. The bills 
were heavy, butthey were paid. Youenjoyed. 
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How good the pickled herrings were at the 
Oude-Doelen at the Hague ! What a famous 
four-poster they put you into, at the Old 
Bible in Amsterdam! . Could anything be 
better than the table d’hdte at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Berlin—save, perhaps, that 
at the Hotel de Russie, close by, and that 
other Russie at Frankfort? That Drei 
Mohren, at Augsburg, was a good house, 
too. What a cellar! what imperial tokay ! 
‘Tis true that the waiter at Basle swindled 
you in thematterof the Bremen cigars which 
he declared to be Havanas; but was not that 
httle mishap amply atoned for at the Schwei- 
zer Hof, Lucerne, six hours afterwards ? The 
Schweizer Hof! Dear me! how happy you 
were, idling about all day long, peering at 
Mount Pilate, or watching, with never-end- 
ing interest, the tiny boats on the bosom of 
the great blue lake! Here is an envelope 
directed to you at Cernobbio; another at the 
Villa d’Este: another at Bellaggio, on the 
Lake of Como. Here come Sald and Desen- 
zano, on the Lake of Garda. Ah! a villanous 
hostelry the last ; but with what exultation 
you hurried back through Brescia to the 
clean and comfortable Hotel Cavour at 
Milan! You were rather short of money, 
perhaps, when you arrived in the capital of 
Lombardy. Your stock of circular notes 
was growing small. No cash awaited you 


at the Albergo Cavour—nay, nor letters 


either. But there would be letters for 
you, it was certain, at the Poste Restante. 
Quick, Portiere, “un broum”—Milanese 
for brougham, and not very wide of the 
mark. You hasten to the Poste Restante. 
There the letters await you; there is the 
stack of circular notes. Yes, and here 
among your envelopes at home, is the 
| banker’s letter of advice, enumerating a 
hundred cities where he has agents who will 
gladly cash your notes at the current rate 
of exchange, deducting neither agio nor dis- 
count. 

The postage and the reception of a letter 
in foreign countries—notably the less civi- 
lised—are events accompanied by circum- 
stances generally curious and occasionally 
terrifying. I never saw a Chinese post- 
man, but I can picture him as a kind of 
embodied bamboo, who presents you with 
your packet of correspondence with some 
preposterous ceremonial, or uses some out- 
rageously hyperbolical locution to inform 
you that your letter is insufficiently 
stamped. As for the Russian Empire, 
I can vouch, personally, for the whole 
postal system of that tremendous do- 
minion being, twelve years ago, environed 





with a network of strange observances. The 
prepayment of a letter from St. Petersburg 
to England involved the attendance of at | 
least three separate departments of the im- | 
perial post-office, and the administration of | 
at least one bribe to a dingy official with a 
stand-up collar to his napless tail coat, and | 
the symbolical buttons of the “ Tchinn” on 
the band of his cap. As those who have 
ever made acquaintance with the stage 
doorkeepers of theatres in any part of the 
world, are aware that those functionaries 
are generally eating something from a 
basin (preferably yellow), so those who 
have ever been constrained to do business 
with a Russian government clerk of the 
lower grades will remember that, conspi- 
cuous by the side of the blotting pad (under | 
which you slipped the rouble notes when 
you bribed him), there was always a sod- 
dened blue pocket-handkerchief, the which, 
rolled up into a ball, or twisted into a thong, 
or waved wide like a piratical flag, served | 
him alternately as a sign of content, a ges- | 
ture of refusal, or an emblem of defiance. | 
You couldn’t prepay your letter without | 
this azure semaphore being put through the | 
whole of its paces ; unless, indeed, previous | 
to attending the post-office, you took the 
precaution of requesting some mercantile 
friend to affix the stamp of his firm to your | 
envelope. Then, the official pocket-hand- 
kerchief assumed, permanently, the sphe- 
rical, or satisfied stage ; and you had, more- 
over, the satisfaction of knowing that the 
stamp of the firm might stand you in good 
stead as an Eastern firman, and that, in all 
probability, your letter would not be opened 
and read as a preliminary to its being de- 
spatched to its destination. 

So much for sending a letter; on which 
you seldom failed (purely through official 
oversight, of course), to be overcharged. 
There were two ways of receiving a letter ; 
both equally remarkable. I used to live in 
a thoroughfare called the Cadetten-Linie, 
in the island of Wassili-Ostrow. It was 
about three times longer than that Upper 
Wigmore-street to which Sydney Smith de- 
clared that there was no end. When any 
English friend had sufficiently mastered the 
mysteries of Russian topographology as to 
write “ Cadetten-Linie” and ‘“ Wassili-Os- 
trow” correctly, I got my letter. This was , 
but seldom. It was delivered at the hotel 
where I resided, in a manner which reminded 
me vaguely, but persistently, of the spectacle 
of Timour the Tartar, and of the Hetman 
Platoff leading a pulk of Cossacks over the 
boundless steppes of the Ukraine. The post- 
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man was one of the fiercest little men, with 
one of the fiercest and largest cocked-hats I 
ever saw. His face was yellow in the bony 
and livid in the fleshy parts; and the huge 
moustache lying on his upper lip, looked 
like a leech bound to suck away at him for 
evermore for some misdeeds of the Prome- 
thean kind. 

This Russian postman: don’t let me for- 
get his sword, with its rusty leather scab- 
bard and its brazen hilt, which seemed de- 
signed, like Hudibras’s, to hold bread and 
cheese ; and not omitting, again, the half 
dozen little tin-pot crosses and medals 
attached by dirty scraps of parti-coloured 
ribbon to his breast; for this brave had 
“served,” and had only failed to obtain a 
commission because he was not “ born.” 
This attaché of St. Sergius-le-Grand, if that 
highly-respectable saint can be accepted as 
a Muscovite equivalent for our St. Martin 
of Aldersgate, used to come clattering down 
the Cadetten-Linie on a shaggy little pony, 
scattering the pigeons, and confounding the 
vagrant curs. You know the tremendous 
stir at a review, when a chief, for no earthly 
purpose that I know of, save to display his 
horsemanship and to put himself and his 
charger out of breath, sets off, at a tearing 
gallop, from one extremity of the line to the 


other: the cock feathers in the hats of his 
staff flying out behind them like foam from 
the driving waters. Well: the furious charge 
of a general on Plumstead Marshes was 
something like the pace of the Russian | 


postman. If he had had many letters 


to deliver on his way, he would have been | 


compelled to modify the ardour of his wild 
career; but it always seemed to me that 
nineteen-twentieths of the Cadetten-Linie 
were taken up by dead walls, painted a 
glaring yellow, and that the remaining 
twentieth was occupied by the house where 
I resided. It was a very impressive spec- 
tacle to see him bring up the little pony 
short before the gate of the hotel, dismount, 
look proudly around, caress the ever-suck- 
ing leech on his lip—as for twisting the ends 
of it, the vampire would never have per- 
mitted such a liberty—and beckon to some 
passing Ivan Ivanovitch, with a ragged 
beard and caftan, to hold his steed, or in 
default of any prowling Ivan being in the 
way, attach his pony’s bridle to the palisades. 
It was a grand sound to hear him thunder- 
ing—he was a little man, but he did thunder 
—up the stone stairs, the brass tip of his 
sword-scabbard bumping against his spurs, 
and his spurs clanking against the stones, 
and the gloves hanging from a steel ring in 








his belt, playing rub-a-dub-dub on the lea- || 
ther pouch which held his letters for delivery 
—#my letters, my newspapers, when they | 
hadn’t been confiscated—with all the in- 
teresting paragraphs neatly daubed out | 
with black paint by the censor. And when |, 
this martial postman handed you a letter, | 
you treated him to liquor, and gave him 
copecks. All this kind of thing is altered, 
I suppose, by this time in Russia. I have 
seen the lowest order of police functionary 
—and the martial postman was first cousin 
to a polizei—seize Ivan Ivanovitch, if he 
offended him, by his ragged head, and beat | 
him with his sword-belt about the mouth 
until he made it bleed. Whereas, in these | 
degenerate days, I am told, a Russian gentle- 
man who wears epaulettes, or a sword, is || 
not allowed so much as to pull a droschky- | 
driver’s ears, or kick him in the small of the 
back, if he turn to the left instead of the 
right. Decidedly, the times are as much | 
out of joint as a broken marionette. 
I have no doubt, either, that the transac- | 
tion of prepaying a letter has been very 
much simplified since the period in which | 
I visited Russia. The Poste Restante also, 
has, of course, been sweepingly reformed. | 
Brooms were not used in Russia in my 
time, save for the purpose of thrashing Ivan | 
Ivanovitch. The St. Petersburg Poste 
Restante in 1856 was one of the oddest in- | 
stitutions imaginable. It was a prudent | 


| course to take your landlord, orsome Russian | 


friend, with you, to vouch for your respect- | 
ability. In any case, you were bound to | 
produce your passport, or rather, your “per- | 
mission to sojourn,” which had been granted 
to you—on your paying for it—when the | 
police at Count Orloff’s had sequestrated | 
your Foreign Office passport. When divers 
functionaries—all of the type of him with 
the blotting-pad and the blue pockethand- | 
kerchief—were quite satisfied that you were 
not a forger of rouble notes, or an incendiary, 
or an agent for the sale of M. Herzen’s 
Kolokol, their suspicions gave way to the 
most unbounded confidence. You were 
ushered into a large room ; a sack of letters 
from every quarter of the globe was bundled , 
out upon the table; and you were politely 
invited to try if you could make out any- 
thing that looked as though it belonged to 
you. I am afraid that, as a rule, I did 
not obtain the property to which I was 
entitled, and somebody else had helped | 
himself to that which belonged to me. | 
I wonder who got my letters, and read | 
them, or are they still mouldering in the | 
Petropolitan Poste Restante ? 
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Poste Restante! Poste Restante! I scan 
envelope after envelope. I know the Poste 
Restante in New York, with its struggling 
striving crowd of German and Irish emi- 
grants craving for news from the dear ones 
at home. In connexion with this depart- 
ment of the American postal service, I may 
mention that in the great Atlantic cities 
they have an admirable practice of issuing 
periodically, alphabetical lists of persons 
for whom letters have arrived by the Euro- 
pean mails “to be left till called for,”’ or 
_ whose addresses cannot be discovered. The 
_ latter cases are very numerous; letters ad- 
dressed, “ Franz Hermann, New York,”’ or 
“ My Cousin Biddy in Amerikey,” not being 
uncommon. 

I roam from pillar to post, always “Res- 
tante,” and ten years slip away, and I come 
upon an envelope inscribed, “Poste Res- 
tante, Madrid.”’ There is another name for 
this traveller’s convenience in Spanish, but I 
_ have forgotten it. Otherwise “ Poste Res- 
tante” belongs to the universal language. 
Everybody knows what it means. The Ma- 
drilena Poste Restante is like most other 
things of Spain: a marvel and a mystery. 
You reach the post-office itself, by a dirty 
little street called, if I remember aright, the 
Calle de las Carretas, one of the thorough- 


fares branching from that Castilian Seven 


_ Dials the Puerta del Sol. Stop! I really 
must apologise for mentioning the name of 
the Puerta del Sol. I am mournfully aware 
that for the last nine weeks there has been 
| going about town, in newspapers, in club 
| rooms, at dinner tables, a ghastly and male- 
| ficent Bore. This is the Puerta del Sol 
_ Bore. Wither him! When he spares you 
the Puerta del Sol auger, he gives you a 
_ taste of the gimlet of the Calle de Alcala, 
_ or drives you mad with the ratchet-drill of 
the Plaza Mayor. Scorch him! With his 
long-winded stories of what he said years 
ago, to Zumalacarregui and what Men- 
dizabal said to him. Choke him! With 
his interminable discourses about the “ pu- 
chero,”’ and the “ tertullia,’”’ and the “Cocri- 
das de novillos.”’ 

I don’t want to be a bore, but it is not 
my fault if the chief post-office in Madrid 
be close to the Puerta del Sol. We must 
bow down before incontrovertible facts. 
The entrance to the office is in a dingy little 
alley lined with those agreeable blackened 
stone walls, relieved by dungeon-like barred 
windows, common in the cities of northern 
Spain. Opposite the post-office door, cower 
a few little bookstalls, where, too, you may 
buy cheap stationery ; and there, too, in a 





little hutch, in aspect between a sentry-box 
and a cobbler’s-stall, used to sit a public 
scribe, who, for the consideration of a few 
reals, would indite petitions for such suppli- 
ants as deemed that their prayers would be | 
more readily listened to by authority ifthey | 
were couched in words of four syllables and | 
written in fat round characters with flour- 
ishes or “ parafos”’ to all the terminals. The 
scribe also would write love-letters for love- 
lorn swains of either sex, whose education 
had been neglected. 

I don’t think I ever knew such a black, 
dirty, and decayed staircase as that of the 
Madrid post-oftice—save, perhaps, that of 
the Monte de Piété, Paris. You ascended, 
so it seemed, several flights, meeting on the | 
way male and female phantoms shrouded in 
cloaks or in mantillas. The mingled odour | 
of tobacco smoke, of garlic, and of Spain | 
—for Spain has its peculiar though in- 
describable odour—was wonderful. The 
odds were rather against you, when you 
visited the Poste Restante, that the occa- || 
sion might be a feast or a fast day of || 
moment. In either case the office opened | 
very late, and closed very early; and the 
hour selected for your own application 
was usually the wrong one. If the 
postal machine were in gear, you pushed 
aside a green baize door and entered a long 
low apartment, with a vaulted roof of stone. 
Stuck against the whitewashed walls, were 
huge placards covered with names, more or 
less illegible. Knots of soldiers in undress 
stood calmly contemplating those lists. I 
don’t think a tithe of the starers expected 
any letters ; it was only another way of pass- 
ing the time. A group of shovel-hatted 
priests would be gravely scanning another 
list ; a party of black-hooded women would 
be gossiping before a third ; and everybody 
would be smoking. 

You wandered into another vaulted room, 
and there you found your own series of lists 
—those of the “estrangeros.” In the way of 
reading those lists, madness lay. The sche- 
dules belonging to several months, hung side 
by side. There were names repeated thrice 
over, names written in differently coloured 
inks, names crossed out, names blotted, 
names altered, names jobbed at with a pen- 
knife so as to be indecipherable, by some 
contemplative spirit in a sportive mood. 
The arrangment of names was alphabetical, 
but arbitrary. Sometimes the alphabet be- 
gan at A and sometimes at T. The system 
of indexing was equally mysterious. I will 
suppose your name to be Septimus Terminus 
Optimus Penn. To this patronymic and 
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prefixes your correspondent in England has 
foolishly added the complimentary Esquire. 
Under those circumstances the best thing 
you could do was to look for yourself under 
the head of “ Esquire.” Failing in unearth- 
ing yourself, then you might try Optimus 
and Terminus, and so up to Penn. When 
you found yourself a number was affixed to 
you. At one extremity of the apartment 
was a grating, and behind that grating sat 
an old gentleman in a striped dressing- 
gown and a black velvet skull cap. If you 
can imagine a very tame and sleepy tiger at 
the Zoological Gardens, smoking a cigarito, 
and with bundles of letters and newspapers, 
in lieu of shin bones of beef, to eat, you may 
realise the idea of that old gentleman in his 
cage at the Poste Restante behind the 
Puerta del Sol. You spake him kindly, 
and called him “Caballero.” He bowed 
profoundly and returned your compliment. 
Then you told him your number, and handed 
your passport through the bars. He looked 
at the number and he looked at the pass- 
port. Then he kindled another cigarito; 
then, in a preoccupied manner he began the 
perusal of a leading article in the Epoca of 
that morning. Then after a season, remem- 
bering you, he arose, offered you a thousand 
apologies, and went away out of the cage 
altogether, retiring into some back den— 
whether to look for your letters, or to drink 
his chocolate, or to offer his orisons to San 
Jago de Compostella, is uncertain. By this 
time there were generally two or three free 
and independent Britons clamouring at the 
bars ; the Briton who threatened to write to 
the Times ; the Briton who declared that he 
should place the whole matter in the hands 
of the British ambassador ; and the persis- 
tent Briton who simply clung to the grate, or 
battered at the doortrap with an umbrella, 
crying, “‘ Hi! Mossoo! Donnez-moi mon 
letter. Larrup, Milk-street, Cheapside, a 
Londres. Donnez-moi. Look alive, will 
you!” At last the old gentleman returned, 
lighted another cigarito, and began to look 
for your letters. For whose letters is he 
looking now, I wonder, and where ? 

Poste Restante ! Poste Restante! It has 
rested for me close to the Roman Pantheon, 
and under the shadow of that blood-stained 
sacrificial stone by the great Cathedral of 
Mexico. Poste Restante ! How many times 
have [ journeyed towards it with fluttering 
pulse and a sinking .in my throat—how 
many times have I come from it with my 
pocket full of dollars, or my eyes full of 
tears ; tears that were sometimes of joy, 
and sometimes—but not often—of sorrow. 





The Poste Restante has been to me, these 
many years, a smooth and a kind post, on 
the whole. 





CARICATURE HISTORY. 


In the last century, no one had thought of 
issuing a weekly caricature with accompanying 
letterpress ; yet the number of pictorial bur- 
lesques of politics and politicians, of fashions 
and fashionable leaders, then published, islarge ; 
and we know all the great men, and many of 
the little men of the age, by the pencils of 
political satirists, such as Eogarth at one end 
of the chain, and Gillray at the other. 


and manners some service by collecting as many 


of these fugitive productions as he could lay | 


his hands on, and giving us an account of them 


in a very interesting volume, which he entitles, | 


Caricature History of the Georges ; or, Annals 


of the House of Hanover, compiled from the | 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lam- | 
poons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. | 


This volume is illustrated with engravings 


copied from the old prints of bygone gene- | 


rations, and’in looking through it we seem to 
live over again the lives of our ancestors, and 


to share with them in the passions, personali- | 


ties, jealousies, intrigues, and follies of the 
hour. 
Whitechapel ballads to illustrate some period 
of English history. Mr. Wright has turned to 
the same purpose our caricatures from the 
accession of George the First to the peace of 
1815. 


To the proverb that “there is nothing new | 
under the sun,” caricatures are no exception. | 


They have been found in Egyptian tombs ; and 


the illuminated manuscripts of the middle ages | 


are sometimes adorned with extravagantly 


humorous pictures, in which the object evidently | 


was to satirise particular persons or classes. 


Caricatures became very popular in England in | 
They used to | 
be engraved on playing-cards, and one of them | 


the days of the Commonwealth. 


is extant at the present cay. It is entitled, 


Mr. | 
Thomas Wright has done the student of history | 


Lord Macaulay made a collection of | 


Ro 








Shufiling, Cutting, and Dealing in a Game at | 


Picquet. 
1658. By O. P. [Oliver, Protector] and others, 
with great applause. 
the motto, ‘‘‘Tempora mutantur, et nos——” 
This squib was published in 1659, the year 


Being acted from the year 1653 to || 


Underneath the title is | 


after Oliver's death, while Richard was feebly | 


endeavouring to carry on the Protectorate. 
The several persons represented—Cromwell 
and his son, Lambert, Fleetwood, Vane, Len- 


thal, Claypole, Harrison, Monk, and others, ex- || 
press themselves in various pithy and sugges- || 


tive ways; and a Papist looks on with the 
remark, :‘ If you all complain, I hope I shall 
win at last.” Our early caricatures were mostly 
manufactured in Holland, and this continued to 


be the case even down to the time of the South |, 
Sea Bubble ; but after that date a vigorous race || 
of native satirical artists sprang up, and has || 


continued to the present day. 
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A great number of caricatures arose out of the 
Sacheverell business in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The reverend doctor, who was a renegade from 
Whiggism, had become a vehement Tory and 
assertor of High Church principles, and in that 
capacity he preached a sermon at St. Paul's, 
before the Lord Mayor and Corporation, on the 
5th of November, 1709, of so violent a character 
towards the Dissenters and their friends, the 
principles of the revolution, and the Whig Lord 
Treasurer, Godolphin, that it was determined 
to impeach the author. In the meanwhile, the 
Tories caused the sermon to be printed and 
extensively circulated ; and when the trial of 
Sacheverell ended in his inhibition for three 
years, the condemnation of his discourse, and 
the burning of a copy of it by the common 
hangman, an immense excitement seized on the 
nation, and a series of riots ensued of a very 
alarming character. High church clergymen 
preached incendiary sermons; moncy is said to 
have been distributed among the mob ; several 
encounters took place in the streets; dissenting 
places of worship were sacked and burnt; 
in short, ferocious intolerance was exhibited. 
The commotion was fruitful in ballads and cari- 
catures, andnot merely on the side of Sacheverell. 
| The Whigs were not idle, and Mr. Wright gives a 
|| specimen of the kind of satirical prints they sent 
| forth against their opponents. We here see 
| Sacheverell in the act of writing his sermon. He 
| is prompted on one side by the Pope, and on 
| the other by the Devil ; and the title of the en- 
| graving is ‘*The Three False Brethren.” In 

retaliation for this, the High Church party cari- 
_ eatured Bishop Hoadly, a Low Church friend 
of the Dissenters, in a print in which Satan 
is represented as closeted with the prelate, 
whose infirmities are coarsely ridiculed. They 
also parodied the Sacheverell caricature, put- 
| ting a mitred bishop in the place of the Pope, 
| and making the Devil fly away in terror from 
the doctor’s pen. The oddest thing done at 
| that period, however, was the issue of a medal 

with a head of Sacheverell on one side, and 
| on the other a device and inscription which 


varied in different copies, so as to suit the pre- 
| dilections of both parties. The caricatures of 
the Sacheverell days are to be found in the 


| collection of Mr. Hawkins. “ In general,” says 
| Mr. Wright, “they are equally poor in design 
and execution.” The figure or head of the 
clerical hero was introduced into all kinds of 
articles of ornament or use. 'Tobacco-stoppers, 
seals for letters, coat-buttons, &c., were made 
to take sides, and the general excitement was 
stimulated by every art that could possibly be 
pressed into the service. 

On the accession of George the First, and the 
return of the Whigs to power after the brief as- 
cendancy of Harley and Bolingbroke, the former 
of those Ministers was made the subject of a 
caricature which seems now not to be in exis- 
tence. The object was to represent the Earl 
| as the tool of the French King and the Pretender 

—an imputation which he had drawn on himself 
by the precipitate and disadvantageous peace 
he had concluded after Marlborough’s brilliant 





victories, and by his intrigues against the House 
of Hanover. 

The famous South Sea Bubble furnished 
abundant matter for literary and pictorial sati- 
rists to turn to account. ‘The earliest English 
caricature on this disastrous speculation is en- | 
titled ‘‘ The Bubblers bubbled; or, the Devil 
take the Hindmost.” It contained a great many 
figures : a circumstance which seems to have been 
regarded as arecommendation, for another cari- 
cature of the same period was advertised as 
presenting “nigh eighty figures.” This was in 
1720, and in the same year a large number of 
‘Bubble ” caricatures were issued in France 
and Holland. In the latter country, several of 
these, together with satirical plays and songs 
on the same subject, were collected and pub- 
lished in a folio volume, entitled ‘‘ The Great 
Picture of Folly.” So great was the demand 
for such productions, and so easily were people 
satisfied with anything in the shape of a picto- 
rial satire on the madness of the hour, that old 
engravings were re-issued with a verbal appli- 
cation to the various bu»ble companies, though 
the figures could hardly be twisted by the ut- 
most ingenuity to any interpretation of current 
events. In England, packs of ‘ bubble cards” 
were largely sold—an idea apparently derived 
from the caricature playing-cards of the time 
of the Commonwealth. In the sets belonging to 
the latter age, each card was embellished with 
an engraving representing some preposterous 
scheme, accompanied by four lines of verse. 
In many cases both pictures and verses were 
pointec and epigrammatic. The English cari- 
catures of that time, however, are said to be 
very inferior to the Dutch. 

But an Englishman of signal genius in the 
department of comic and tragi-comic art was 
on the eve of making himself famous. Hogarth’s 
first caricature was published in 1721, and its 
subject was the company-forming mania of the 
previous year. 

The general election of 1722, under the ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Walpole, led to the 
production of many caricatures by the Tory 
party, who were then very much in the shade. 
The Tories complained, and not without reason, 
that the Whigs resorted to a most extensive 
system of bribery, and, being in opposition, they 
were of course severely virtuous. In Apple- 
bee's Original Weekly Journal, of January 
6th, 1722—a Tory publication — the follow- 
ing editorial note occurs: ‘“ Altho’ we think 
the appointing general meetings of the gentle- 
men of counties, for making agreements for 
votes for the election of a new Parliament be- 
fore the old Parliament is expir’d, is a most 
scandalous method and an evident token of 
corruption, yet we find it daily practic’d, and, 
which is worse, publickly own’d, particularly in 
the county of Surrey, where the very names of 
the candidates are publish’d, and the votes of 
the freeholders openly sollicited in the publick 
prints. The like is now doing, or preparing to 
be done, for Buckinghamshire; and we are 
told, likewise, that it is doing for other counties 
also.” There cannot be a doubt that Walpole 
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used every means in his power to secure a ma- 
jority. He hardly made a secret of his determi- 
nation to carry the elections by bribery and per- 
sonal influence, if he could carry them in no other 
way ; and by a liberal expenditure of money he 
succeeded. The Tories were very strong on 
the matter of this bribery. One of the cari- 
catures of the day is entitled ‘‘The Pre- 
vailing Candidate; or, the Election carried 
by Bribery and the D—1.” Another is called, 
“ Britannia stript by a Villain; to which is 
added, the True Phiz of a late Member.” The 
former is still in existence, and is engraved in 
Mr. Wright’s volume. It represents the can- 
didate—a fine gentleman in peruke and lace— 
slipping a bag of money into the pocket of the 
voter, who seems to hesitate, but is being per- 
suaded by a devil hovering in the air above him. 
The wife is urged in the same direction by a 
parson ; but two little boys express their con- 
tempt for the whole proceeding. The last of 
some stanzas underneath runs: 


“Say the boys, ‘ Ye sad rogues, here are French 
wooden brogues, 
To reward your vile treacherous knavery ; 

For such traitors as you are the rascally crew 

That betray the whole kingdom to slavery.’ ” 

The election which proved so advantageous 
to Walpole was succeeded by a calm in the 
political world, during which the caricaturists 
employed themselves for the most part on 
social topics. The rage for pantomime which 
at that time took possession of the stage—the 
humours and vanities of Rich, the harlequin. 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre; of 
Heidegger ; of Farinelli; and of other persons 
connected with the amusements of the day 
—the eccentric performances of ‘‘ Orator Hen- 
ley,” the scurrilous clergyman who used to 
preach on a tub to the butchers of Clare Market 
—the quarrels of Pope, and other matters of a 
purely personal character—these were the sub- 
jects which for a long while kept the pictorial 
satirists busy, to the exclusion of affairs of state. 
It is curious to mark the similarity of the then 
condition of the stage to the present. Burlesque 
performances, grand scenic effects, realistic con- 
trivances, mountebanks, tumblers, rope-dancers, 
and wild beasts, were the chief attractions, 
against which tragedy and comedy had very 
little chance. All the town rushed to see a 
movable windmill, as they now flock to witness 
a sham steam-engine and train. The machinist 
elbowed the dramatic author out of the way, 
and in one of his early caricatures Hogarth 
represents a barrow-woman wheeling off, as 
“waste paper for shops,” the plays of Shake- 

are, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Congreve, and 

tway. The date of the print is 1723. 

With the death of George the First, in 1727, 
the —_——— to Sir Robert Walpole recom- 
menced with great vigour. Bolingbroke, who 
had been allowed to return to England, 
but not to resume his seat in the House 
of Lords, sought every opportunity of making 
the most virulent attacks on the successful 
Minister. He and Pulteney started the famous 
political journal called the Craftsman, of which 





the working editor was Nicholas Amhurst, who 
wrote under the assumed name of Caleb 
d’Anvers; and the Tories being thus jdined by 
the discontented Whigs, Walpole found himself 
face to face with a formidable array of ad- 
versaries. He was accused of truckling to 
France (an imputation brought against every 
unpopular Minister), and of fiscal tyranny in 
extending the excise duties to wine and tobacco. 
The Gin Act—passed with a view to restraining 
the sale of our English spirit, the consumption 
of which by the lower ciasses had led to great 
disorders—was also extremely unpopular, and it 
proved as complete a failure as attempts to 
make people virtuous by statute law generally do 
prove. All these matters contributed to bring 
Sir Robert into considerable disrepute, and on 
the 13th of February, 1741, Sandys, one of the 
malcontent Whigs, made a violent attack on 
the Premier, concluding with a motion for an 
address to the King, praying him to remove 
Walpole from his councils “for ever.” The 
motion was warmly supported by Pulteney, 
Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham), and others ; 
but it was lost by a very large majority. On 
the same day, Lord Carteret introduced a simi- 
lar motion in the House of Lords, and was 
seconded by the Duke of Argyle; but this also 
was defeated. The double incident gave occa- 
sion to a Ministerial caricature, which is en- 
graved in Mr. Wright’s book. It is extremely 
clever, full of invention, and drawn with con- 
siderable spirit. ‘The scene is Whitehall as it 
then was—the only feature of which now re- 
maining is Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall. A 
coach-and-six is being driven furiously towards 
the Treasury. The Earl of Chesterfield rides 
the off-leader as postilion, and the Duke of Ar- 
gyle is on the box as coachman. Lord Carteret, 
who sits inside, calls from the window, “ Let 
me get out” (the application of which, by the 
way, is not clear, as it does not seem that the 
proposer of the motion in the Lords endea- 
voured to escape from the business), and the 
coach, which has run over several people, is in 
the act of upsetting. Lord Cobham, as foot- 
man, holds on to the straps behind, and Lord 
Lyttelton—a tall, gaunt figure—rides on horse- 
back after the carriage. In the foreground of 
the picture, Pulteney, drawing a set of partisans 
after him by their noses, wheels a barrow, 
laden with the Craftsman, the Champion, and 
other journals in the interest of the Opposition ; 
but he sees the catastrophe, and exclaims, 
‘‘Zounds! they're over!” Further on, Sandys, 


sb 


letting fall his Place Bill, and throwing up his || 


hands and arms in dismay, exclaims, ‘I thought 
what would come of putting Aim on the box!” 
—alluding to the Duke of Argyle; while, not 
far from the coach, Smallbrook, Bishop of Lich- 
field, bows obsequiously to the great folks. 
Several editions of the print were published 
(some with variations), and the Power ” re- 
torted with a parody. The original was accom- 
panied by some verses, rather humorously 
conceived ; and Horace Walpole, writing to Con- 
way, speaks highly of the whole, and especially 
commends the likenesses. 
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~The Second Pretender’s rebellion was fruit- 
ful in caricatures, of which the most famous is 
Hogarth’s March of the Guards to Finchley, on 


| their way to the north. The city trained bands 
| were at this period made the subject of much 
| disrespectful joking ; indeed they had a hard 


time of iv during the whole of the century, 
down to the days when Cowper had his 
fling at them in Johnny Gilpin. After the 
suppression of the formidable rising in Scot- 
land, the caricaturists seem for a long while 
to have divided their attention between the 
polities of the hour, and the eccentricities of 
fashion, or other social topics: giving quite as 
much attention to the latter as to the former. 
This was the epoch of Hogarth’s great produc- 
tions, in which comic art was raised to the highest 
level. But, though Hogarth had no equal, he 
had contemporaries of considerable ability as 
fugitive caricaturists. We see much of their 
work in Mr. Wright's volume, and it gives us 
no mean idea of their readiness and skill. 
It is curious to observe how long the feeling of 
antagonism to the House of Hanover, as some- 
thing foreign and degrading, lasted with a 
large proportion of the people. In several of 
these caricatures the British Lion is represented 
in various ignominious positions relatively to 
the Hanoverian White Horse. Politics, how- 
ever, as in most times, frequently gave place to 
social matters. The rivalries of Garrick and 
other eminent actors ; the quackery and inso- 
lence of Dr. Hill, a surgeon and journalist, who 
made some little name, about the middle of the 
century, by his scurrility and assurance; the 
egregious hoax of the Bottle Conjuror at the 
Haymarket Theatre; the earthquake of 1750, 
the apprehension of which threw all London 
into spasms of terror, but which, when it came, 
proved to be so gentle that, as Horace Wal- 
pole said, ‘you might have stroked it ;” the 
Betty Canning Mystery ; the Cock-lane Ghost ; 
the rage for Handel and other foreign musi- 
cians ; the extravagance of the rich, and the 
exaggerations of fashion ; these were favourite 


| subjects with the caricaturists of the time of 


George the Second and of the early years of 
George the Third. Towards the conclusion of 
the former reign, and for some time after, 
great complaints were made of the profligacy 


| of manners, and of the evils introduced into 
| the country by the importation of French 


modes and tastes. It cannot be questioned 
that the grievance was a serious one, and 


i that our national morals were never more de- 


praved, shameless, and impudently coarse, than 
at the period in question. Young men of 
fashion, having made the grand tour—often in 
company with tutors who were proficients in 
every species of debauchery—returned to Eng- 
land worse than they left it, and propagated 
at home the vices they had learnt abroad. 
Even though we may not accept as a true pic- 


_ ture, in any general sense, the terrible account 


given by Churchill, in his poem called The Times, 
we must yet allow that society in the middle of 


| the eighteenth century was deplorably corrupt. 


|| The Hell-fire Club, and other associations of a | 











similar character, maintained a standard of 
villany which every young rake did his utmost 
to reach; the ladies were often as bad as the 
gentlemen; masked balls and open-air enter- 
tainments at Vauxhall and Ranelagh, contri- 
buted to the general laxity of morals ; and the 
style of female dress reflected the spirit of the 
epoch. The hoops, which had been large enough 
in the days of George the First, became much 
more outrageous in the next reign ; and a con- 
temporary caricature represents a lady being let 
down with a crane and pulley into her sedan 
chair by three assistants, who carefully lower 
her through the open roof. The head-dresses 
were equally absurd. They were piled up to an 
enormous height by the aid of false hair, 
cushions, pins, pomatum, feathers, ribbons, and 
artificial flowers; and very singular are the 
pictures we here find of the fantastic forms 
they were made to assume. The men soon 
rivalled the women in eccentricity of dress. For 
a year or two subsequent to 1770, the Maca- 
ronis, as the young beaux for awhile delighted 
to call themselves, were the talk of the town, the 
rage of the moment, and the subjects of wits 
and caricaturists. 

Going back a few years, we find Hogarth, 
towards the conclusion of his life, involved in a 
bitter quarrel with Wilkes and Churchill, the 
mortification resulting from which is thought 
to have hastened his death. The painter had 
received a pension from Lord Bute, who, on 
rising to power shortly after the accession of 
George the Third, made a great show of pa- 
tronising literature and art, though doubtless 
with no other object than to procure support 
for his ministry, of which it stood greatly in 
need. In the fervour of his new-born political 
zeal, Hogarth attacked his old friend Wilkes in 
Number One of the prints called The Times. 
Wilkes retaliated in the North Briton; Churchill 
assisted on the same side, in his Epistle to 
William Hogarth ; and a great many caricatures 
were published, representing the painter per- 
forming ignominious services for the minister, 
or receiving his pay. Lord Bute is frequently 
typified by the comic artists of the time in 
the form of a large jack-boot, by way of a 
pun upon his title. Smollett, as a paid 24- 
vocate of the Scotch favourite, and himself a 
Scotchman, was severely ridiculed about this 
time ; for all our Northern fellow-subjects were 
then regarded as Jacobites, or as a set of 
hungry adventurers who came to England to 
pick up what they could get. The unpopularity 
of Lord Bute has hardly ever been equalled ; but 
it was shared by his fellow ministers, especially 
Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, whose 
name lent itself very readily to the caricaturists. 
On the other hand, Wilkes and Pitt were the 
idols of the populace, until Pitt accepted a 
ye in the Upper House, under the title of 

ord Chatham, when he was looked upon as a 
tool of the court party, which was still ruled 
in secret by Bute, though that nobleman had 
been compelled to retire from the ministry. In 
a caricature published about 1770, Wilkes is 
pictured as a patriot worried by two dogs, one 
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of which has the features of Dr. Johnson, 
while the other is distinguished by the head of 
some court writer whose identity cannot now be 
traced. Johnson was frequently caricatured. 
A print issued in 1782 shows him as an owl, 
standing on two of his own volumes, and leering 
at the heads of Milton, Pope, and others, which 
are surrounded with starry rays. This was in 
allusion to the depreciatory remarks contained 
in his recently published Lives of the Poets. 
The face is powerfully drawn, and is probably 
a good likeness of the doctor, from the ex- 
aggerated and unsympathetic point of view. 

It would be impossible, in the compass of a 
single essay, to follow the complicated politics 
of the reign of George the Third, as exemplified 
in the comic art of that long era; for the cari- 
caturists were very busy during the whole of 
those sixty years. The love of caricature seems 
to have increased as the eighteenth century 
wore on towards its close, and a vast number 
of pictorial squibs were issued during the days 
of the second Pitt and Fox, of Burke and She- 
ridan, of Shelburne, North, Warren Hastings, 
Grattan, Horne Tooke, and the other eminent 
politicians of the time. ‘The faces of all these 
men have been rendered familiar to us by the 
burlesque artists of the period, who did not 
spare royalty itself. Indeed, George and his 
consort were frequently made the subjects of 
ludicrous pictures, which could hardly have 
been flattering to their self-esteem. They were 
represented as ‘‘ Farmer George and his wife,” 
avery common-place couple, equally plain in 
looks and in costume; as misers hugging their 
bags of gold; as frugal, homely people, frying 
sprats or toasting muflins; as sordid economisers, 
trying to save a few pence in any shabby way ; 
as perambulators about Windsor and Wey- 
mouth, scraping acquaintance with the pea- 
santry, and staggering them with rapid and 
irrelevant questions; and in other ludicrous 
or ignoble relations. Of course, the celebrated 
story of the apple dumplings, told by Peter 
Pindar in a well-known poem, was illustrated 
by the draughtsmen of the time. A caricature 
on this subject, depicting his majesty “‘ learning 
to make apple dumplings,” was published in 
November, 1797. The king’s passion for hunt- 
ing, his coarse features and ungainly figure, his 
over-familiarity of manner, and his devotion 
to trivial pursuits, were repeatedly satirised by 
the artists of the latter part of the last century. 
It used to be said—whether justly or not—that 
his majesty gave so much time to agriculture 
that he neglected the duties of State; and he 
was also accused of wasting a good deal of 
petty ingenuity in making buttons. But 
the avarice of the august pair was what the 
caricaturists were most fond of holding up to 
popular aversion and ridicule. ‘A very clever 
caricature was published by Gillray, entitled 
‘ Anti-saccharites,’ in which the king and queen 
are teaching their daughters to take their tea 
without sugar, as ‘a noble example of eco- 
nomy.’ The princesses have a look of great 
discontent, but their royal mother exhorts them 
to persevere : ‘ Above all, remember how much 





expense it will save your poor papa.’ The 
king, delighted with the experiment, exclaims, 
‘O delicious! delicious !’ ” 
by the same artist, published in the same year 

1792), after the arrival of news of the defeat of 
Tippoo Saib, shows us Dundas, as the minister 
who took charge of Indian affairs, communi- 


Another caricature | 


! 
| 


cating the intelligence to the monarch and his | 


consort. The secretary of state announces that 
‘‘ Seringapatam is taken—Tippoo is wounded— 
and millions of pagodas secured.” George, who 
is dressed in the costume of a huntsman, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Tally ho! ho! ho! ho!” while Char- 
lotte sighs forth, ‘‘O the dear, sweet pagodas!” 


Gillray, it appears, had a personal cause for | 


disliking the king, the latter having once 


spoken of the artist’s sketches with contempt. | 


Yet in December, 1790, Gillray had published 
a very loyal caricature, representing Dr. Price, 
the Unitarian clergyman, as a disseminator of 


treason, anarchy, and atheism, and Burke as | 


the illustrious upholder of the crown and reli- 
gion. Exactly a year later, we find him 
satirising William Pitt as a toadstool spring- 
ing out of the royal crown, which is described 
as ‘‘a dunghill.” Price could hardly have been 
more revolutionary than that. 

The most eminent caricaturists of the later 


years of the eighteenth and earlier years of the | 


nineteenth centuries were Gillray, Rowlandson, 
and Sayer. Gillray may be said to have re- 
fashioned and reanimated the art. His best 


works are marked by real genius—by great in- | 


ventiveness, lively characterisation, considerable 


humour, and no mean executive skill. His | 
later works are not so good as his earlier ; some | 
of them, indeed, he ouniy engraved, without | 


designing. Rowlandson was coarser, but not | 
devoid of talent ; and Sayer, though less known | 


at the present day than either of the others, 
was ingenious and prolific. 
the reign of the third George was more varied 


The comic art of | 


and elaborate than that of the two preceding | 


reigns ; but it was also more vulgar in spirit 
and design. The astounding ugliness of cos- 


tume which set in about 1780, and continued in | 


veral forms for many years, was equalled by 


e heavy, debauched, bloated, and mean faces | 


of the people; and both these facts were made 
the most of by the caricaturists. 

The profligacy and spendthrift habits of the 
Prince of Wales were severely lashed in many 


of the caricatures of that period ; but in a little | 


while personal matters gave place to the more 


important considerations arising out of the | 
revolutionary condition of France, the spread | 
of agitation in our own country, and the great | 


war which speedily burst out between ourselves 
and the newly established republic. The anti- 
revolutionary and anti-Gallican feeling of the 
upper and middle classes of England is sufli- 
ciently proved by the caricatures reproduced or 
described by Mr. Wright, which are almost all 
on the national and conservative side. The 
French are held up to ridicule in every con- 
ceivable way, and John Bull is made to think 
the most of himself. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of our army and navy were comme- 
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morated in many forms. Although there is a 
little occasional satire at the expense of the 
volunteers, and an outbreak of grumbling now 
and then at the taxes, the sentiment, on the 
whole, is strongly on the side of loyalty. 
Buonaparte is depicted as a braggart, coward, 
and imbecile little manikin. The amount of 
national self-esteem which was thus encouraged, 
looks half-ludicrous, half-pitiable, at this dis- 
tance of time. A debased and clap-trap spirit 
came over the comic art of the period, and it is 
impossible to glance back at it with any sen- 
|| timent of satisfaction. In one of Gillray’s 
| sketches, George the Third appears as the King 
of Brobdingnag, holding in his hand the dimi- 
nutive figure of Buonaparte, whom he is 
| scanning through an opera-glass, and address- 
ing in these words, slightly altered from 
|| Swift’s text: ‘My little friend Grildrig, you 
| have made a most admirable panegyric upon 
| yourself and country; but, from what I can 
| gather from your own relation, and the 
| answers I have with much pains wring’d (sic) 
|| and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
|| you to be one of the most pernicious little 
|| odious reptiles that Nature ever suffered to 
| crawl upon the surface of the earth.” The 
| likeness of George in this print is very good ; 
| but the portrait of Napoleon presents quite the 
|| reverse of his real appearance. He is drawn 
| with the lantern jaws and approximating nose 
| and chin of a very old man—though he was 
| then young—and his hair is carroty red! The 
| personal appearance of the great general could 
|| not then have been much known in England; 
|| but some of the later sketches are better. It is 
| remarkable, by the way, that the popular ideal 
of John Bull, continued, even to the early 
years of the present century, very different 
| from that which is now accepted, as if it had 
come down to us from time immemorial. The 
| costume, wig included, is that of the eighteenth 
| century ; shoes and buckles occupy the place 
| of the now familiar top-boots ; and the type of 
face is rather German or Dutch, than English. 
| The modern John Bull must have come up 
| after the peace of 1815. 
| Mr. Wright’s volume concludes with the 
|| death of George the Third, in January, 1820, 
| and its final pages are occupied with some of 
|| the fashionable oddities, in the way of male 
| and female dress, of the concluding years of 
| that long reign. The dandies and dandizettes 
of 1819-20 must have been a strange race. 
“ Dandizette” was a term applied to the femi- 
nine devotees to dress, and their absurdities 
| were fully equal to those of the dandies. We 
|| are now, however, touching upon our own 
| day. The rising race of caricaturists were men 
_ whose works and lives bring us down to the 
present moment; for the most remarkable of 
them is still alive. George Cruikshank con- 
| nects the age of Gillray, Rowlandson, and 
Sayer, with that of the elder Doyle, Leech, 
the younger Doyle, and Tenniel.. The Georgian 
and the Victorian eras are linked together by 
the genius of this admirable humourist, who 
was a pictorial reformer in the evil days of the 





Regency, and who still survives to employ his 
pencil on social topics in the better times which 
have ensued. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TuEspay.—At the same time looking over 
what I have written, I should not perhaps, 
in strict justice, whelm all in indiscriminate 
censure—I mean the subordinates down- 
wards—since seeing this croupier in the 
church, and who was saying his prayers. 
He may have come to think it a mere 
mechanical function—a simple clerkship in 
a bank; and certainly association and 
habit blunt the soul. But are there not 
clergy here, good men, as I know, to tell 
him, that all who touch pitch must be de- 
filed, to thunder in his ears that evil got 
moneys must not be handled on any pre- 
text, to ring out the awful words of Scrip- 
ture against gamesters and others—to tell 
him he must give up all rather than be con- 
nected with such sin? I felt an interest in 
the man and would almost be tempted my- 
self- but this is mere folly and quixotism, 
and Iam so carried away by pity for the 
victims, that I begin to talk nonsense and 
impossibilities. What could poorI do? I 
must say, I admire Grainger for his self- 
denial, I never see him in the rooms. Some- 
times, indeed, he comes, drawn in by the 
irresistible temptation; but when he sees 
my warning finger his head droops, and 
he slips away quietly 

Such an adventure this evening. Surel 
this is the place for disciplining the are | 
I had strolled into the rooms about ten 
o’clock, the most delightful hour of the 
night, to have what I call “ my quiet game 
at humanity.” I had my card—the menials 
are beginning to know me and ply me with 
large corking pins, of which I have a 
supply for my pet—when I saw D’Eyn- 
court’s face opposite. He was with a lady 
—a young girl, French or English, decent or 
otherwise, for no one can tell here. I have 
done some charming country English girls 
cruel injustice by mistaking them for what 
they were not; and en revanche, I have 
done other creatures too much honour by 


taking them for what they were certainly 


not. But everything seems inverted here. 
I see a scrubby, dowdy, schoolmaster-look- 
ing man, with a shambling walk, and 
wonder what business fe has dining in the 
grand Kursaal, when he is revealed as Lord 

, who has the palace at the corner 


al 
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of Street, London, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds a year to keep 
it up. I see adistingué gentlemanly man, 
with the true air of high breeding about his 
hands, &., and he proves to be an im- 
postor who was turned out of the Arling- 
ton for cheating at whist. With all I have 
learnt, and all I have seen, I own myself 
at times quite at fault. The women are 
shabby, second-hand things; creatures of 
whom we heard such strange stories ten 
years ago, reappear here with stories 
stranger still. There is Captain Darling, 
whom every one knew as the possessor of 
a good estate in Scotland, a “‘club man,” a 
“racing man,” and for a time member of 
parliament and director of companies. He 
is now reduced to these places, and makes a 
few florins “ out of the tables.” Over on that 
sofa I see what has amused me and many 
more, going on. That little piquant widow, 
Mrs. Dyaper, rosy and dark eyed, and 
about whom “there were such stories,” 
two years ago. She has come out as the 
domestic, almost bereaved, lady, doing 
worsted knitting on a chair in a corner, 
but not alone; for to the delight of friends 
and lookers-on, she has entangled a grave, 
even mouldy, doctor of fifty, in large prac- 
tice in London, one of those elderly dry 
“‘ professional”? men, who are about as 
fitted for going into love as for going on 
the stage. This is really a dismal business 
to watch, especially the stages in beautify- 
ing himself—one day a pair of canary kid 
gloves, brighter linen, and brighter boots. It 
will all end in wreck. It is likely he has 
sisters at home to whom he will return, 
altered, savage, perhaps, and bent in carry- 
ing out his scheme. 

And yet as I looked on at this infatua- 
tion and its victim, one thing occurred to 
me, that the gambler’s dulness and want 
of instinct was on a par with their in- 
fatuation. They seemed to go to work in 
the wildest and most spasmodic manner. 
A few minutes’ superficial study of the 
game, showed me at once that it must be 
subject to certain rude laws, not of course 
to be brought under control, or calcula- 
tion, but certainly valuable as a sort of 
rough guide. 

Again I go in, for a short study. It is 
curious to see how often zero begins to 
come up. The ordinary doctrine of chances 
would be that the colours should come up 
alternately, and I do observe that they 
virtually observe that law, that is, come up 
in short batches. Of course, I could see 
there were what were called runs, which 





set in suddenly and defied all manage- 

ment or calculation; but this was «bnor- | 
“ay and unnatural, and must be passed 

ry: 
this little system, putting down, in imagi- 
nation, on the colour I had worked out, 
and it almost invariably came up, and I 
won, in imagination luckily. Here was I, 
a mere novice, hitting on something like 
the secret of this devil’s mystery, and yet 
so dull and blinded were the victims that 
not one of them could see his way to suc- 


“cess, and by some fiendish provision seemed 


tempted to lay his money on precisely what 
was certain to lose. What a scene, what a 
life! Is there anything anywhere among 
the drunkards, spendthrifts, what not, like 
this cold,desperate, leisurely progress down 
the steep hill of ruin? It is a pass, 
along which only one can walk, and down 
which the victim is driven slowly back- 
ward until he gets to the edge, when he 
must go over. Thecroupiers are a study in 
themselves. There are such varied patterns, 
young and old, some middle-aged, one or 
two very handsome, most of them stout, 
and full about the neck. All, however, 
have that wary, questing, roving eye (and 
some of them very fine ones) that looks 
out of the corners sharply. Some are far 
more prompt and skilful than the others; 
one or two are absolutely stupid, make 
mistakes in counting, &c., and on a crowded 
board, are tedious in paying off claims; 
others send out the money clumsily and in 
arude indistinct way, the pieces getting con- 
fused with others; some are prompt and 
unerring, sending forth the shower with 
the nicest aim, taking exactly the right aim, 
and pouring them out with precision ; one is 
a dismal ascetic looking fellow who sings 
his “ faites le jeu,” in the most lugubrious 
key, as if it was “ Voi ch’ intrate,” &c., or 
** Come and be killed, gentlemen!’ Another 
has a venomous twinkle in his eye, and 
sends the ball spinning with quite a savage 
rapidity, as who should say, “ Make an end 
of this.” He proclaims the result with en- | 
joyment and rakes in the money sharply, 
and with a lurch. Even in the tones 


which they proclaim the result, I notice 


different favorite keys. Twenty-one seem- 
ing to be announced slowly and sadly, 
“ Vaint-ay-orne ;” on the contrary, “ eight” 
comes out, short and sharp like the snap- 
ping cap: “ Whit!” “Oonze” is a gloomy 
song; “ Trente-cing,” and “ Vin-cat”’ cheer- 
ful and hilarious. One man likes to check 
the state of the board as he sweeps in, and 
says to himself, “ one florin on manque,’ | 








Again for half an hour I tested | 
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_ two louis “rendus,” and such soliloquis- 
ing; but I notice this is not of rigour. 
| At night there is yet greater excite- 
ment, and a kind of pleasant enjoyment 
abroad. The bank seems to be losing, and 
every one to be winning. The room is 
briliant and every one seemed in good 
humour. There is a vast rush to the tables, 
so that it was with difficulty I could carry 
out my little calculations, now become the 
regular amusement of the night. It was 
amazing, I say again—the fashion in which 
my theory was supported. Ideclaresolemnly 
that I must have won fifty pounds during 
the half-hour I was watching. An easy 
way to make a livelihood, indeed. 
| IL have spoken ofa charming family I met 
at the table d’héte, and who seemed to take a 
deep interest in what they believed was 
my history. Two more innocent and en- 
| gaging girls it would be impossible to 
| conceive, so naive, so good-natured, so en- 
_ gaging. Their remarks were delightful, 
| and their father seemed to dote on them. 
| They were well brought up, good and 
pious, yet very gay, and with some esprit. 
| They knew my pet perfectly from what I 
| had said, and are just the girls she would 
_ love. I had not met them for two or 


_ three days, when, to my surprise, I saw 
| them entering the gambling-rooms, with 
| that air of delighted mystery which al- 


| ways attends the first visit. I say I was 
_ surprised, for they had always spoken with 
a sort of dread of the place; and their 
| father had said: “No, my dear girls, 
| draw on papa for any money you like, but 
_ don’t let us get it in that way.” Behind 
| them, however, was a face which explained 
it all—that of D’Eyncourt. I saw it bent 
_ down between the two gentle faces, pour- 
| ing in some whispered platitude—this 
_ Sham pasha, and he promises to be soon 
_ as bloated as that despot of Egypt. It 
| gave me a sort of chill to see this evil 
| influence commenced. The sow-like eyes 
| blinked at me with a sort of suspicion and 
| dislike. He did not relish my acquaint- 
| ance with these charming girls. No man, 
indeed, I have remarked, does relish the 
| introduction of another man upon his little 
| Stage, or to his actresses. 

“Papa,” said one, who I think is Con- 
stance, “has given us a Frederick to play 
with, and we wish so much to win. Mr. 
| D’Eyncourt says he will play for us.” 
| _ “But if you lose,” I said, “ you will be 
| disappointed and put out. If I was you I 
| Would go to those little booths at the 
| Brunnen, and buy some of the agates or 





onyxes, and then you will have a little sou- 
venir of the place.” 

He spoke. “What a goody, goody ar- 
rangement! Dear me! This is dropping 
the word. Now what shall we go on first? 
The roulettes. Let us try the colour. 
There, monsieur, s’il vous plait. The way 
those stupid idlers block up the place is un- 
pardonable. There are two double florins 
down, and my own louis beside it.” 

Such is the malaria, as I may call it, of 
this dreadful game, that over those gentle 
faces suddenly spread a sort of anxiety 
and trouble, with a questioning eagerness, 
which I believe firmly was only instinctive, 
but which made me quite shudder. With- 
out reflection almost I said : 

“Don’t, I conjure you! Take it up 
again. You will be sorry if you don't. 
You won’t even win—though that is the 
next misfortune to losing.” 

They looked irresolute, but click! the 
silence and the proclamation followed. 
Again the gentle, almost rustic, faces 
were turned with a painful wistfulness. 
Their hearts, I know, were fluttering. 
But the verdict, a prolonged “ Dooze ! 
Rouge-pairymank!” They knew their | 
fate from his impatient look. The mortifi- 
cation and disappointment could not be 
described. 

“Never mind,” he said, feeling in his 
pockets, “we shall beat them yet. I shall 
put down for you now on the same thing.” 

** You will only lose,” I said; “ if you do 
play, play with some method.” 

“T know how to play pretty well,” he 
said, angrily. ‘“’Pon my word, it is | 
these croakings that are bringing us ill 
luck. I wish to Heaven you would leave 
the young ladies alone !” 

“O no,” said Constance, warmly; “ we 
didn’t mean Here, if Mr. Austen 
will only put down for me—and Kate, you 
will follow Mr. D’Eyncourt’s advice.” 

I looked at her irresolutely. “I must 
tell you,” I said, “I don’t play, and have 
determined not to play.” 

“And yet you come here and affect to 
study the system, and tell people to put on 
that and on that. That is consistent !” 

I did not answer him; but said quietly 
to her: “If you must do it, then wait a 
little. Let two or three go by, for it begins 
to look like a run.” 

Down came the double click and the 
stillness. Manque again. 

“ Confound it!” said D’Eyncourt, again 
plunging at his pocket, the first intuitive 
motion with every loser. “It i all this 
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croaking,” he said, impatiently. ‘“ ’Pon my 
word, I don’t understand. Come away 
with me to the other table.” 

“Indeed I will not,” said Constance. 
“You can do so if you like, and Kate 
also; but we shall go on winning to- 
gether.” 

The next time she lost. 
ning” repeated she. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said; “we shall 
just lie by a little until it goes into shape 
a ” 


“Go on win- 


So we did, and the next time we did 
win. It was certainly wonderful. At the 
end of twenty minutes she had fifteen 
double florins in her small hand—those 
fine handsome pieces, which it is a satisfac- 
tion to feel. Mr. D’Eyncourt “was out” 
a good many napoleons, and the other 
girl’s disconsolate face showed how mor- 
tified and disappointed she was. They are 
to go away home in a few days later, and I 
am never likely to meet them again; but 
I have no doubt the first shades of jealousy 
and coldness that have ever darkened their 
young lives have been caused by this fatal 
night. As for Mr. D’Eyncourt, he cannot 
be a gentleman, and if he gives me any 
more of his remarks I shall speak quite 
plainly to him. 

Midnight.—What have I done! There, 
I have entered my room, and there on the 
table have I—O humiliation that I should 
write it!—poured down twenty of those 
heavy silver pieces! I am bewildered— 
they seem to dazzle me. Again what have 
I done? Where are my resolutions? O 
shame! shame! All my boastings, my 
pride, my contempt for this wickedness; 
and then to have given way like the rest: 
after the prayer that I had said so devoutly ! 
I tremble as I look at those pieces, and feel 
a sort of flutter at my heart—I ought to 
detest, and yet they seem to invite. O 
what weak, miserable, helpless creatures 
the best of us are! How we swagger and 
boast, and how little there isin us! They 
seem—if it be not profane to say so—like 
the thirty pieces— 


I have been walking up and down, 
scarcely able to compose myself to go to 
bed. There they lie—so heavy, so solid, 
so musical in their tone. ‘“ Zwet GoLpEn” 
and a great head on the obverse; one a 
“ Lupwic,” another a “ Herzoc y. Nassav.” 





And yet, after all, it was no such great | 
fall; for I saw round me the gentle, the | 
good, the innocent, the smiling; and as for | 
the mere putting down a florin, there is | 
no absolute crime. Where I was culpable | 
was in the weakness, the abandonment of | 
what I had proposed so solemnly. And | 
it has not turned out ill, so there is no 
harm done. 

When I look back and analyse my state | 
of mind, then, I can extenuate a good | 
deal. The crowd round me, their eager- | 
ness, their success in winning, the én- 
joyment, the excitement, the absence | 
of care, the enjoying faces looking into | 
their hands, the close of a pleasant 
day, the general air of festivity—all this 
seemed to draw me in, to absorb me, to | 
impart a sudden thrill. All seemed to say, 
“Come and join us, be one of us; you are 
losing the chance of money.” 

For a time I forget everything, resolu- | 
tions and all; and if I had only gone 
on 

. . . . Now, on the other hand, there is 
such a thing as making too serious an 
affair of what has not sufficient import- 
ance. As I say, there has been no harm 
done. This money I shall just seal up, and 
send in to Mr. B., the clergyman, for the new 
English chapel—or for the poor, I am not 
certain which. I ought in all propriety to 
contribute to the church, and must have 
done so in any case: so query, would not 
this be a legitimate advantage to take? 
It would set free other money. On the 
whole, I rather lean to the cause of the 
poor. They shall profit. After all, there 
are people who would laugh if I accused 
myself of such a crime; and even my pet 
at home would smile, and say, “0, I 
should have so liked that little money!” 
No,no. Indeed, I do her wrong. Indeed, 
she would not. And therefore I think I | 
shall not let her see these leaves. Or I 
shall cross out much of it. Now to go to 
bed more composed than I was. 
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